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iN of ingenuity, lend us your 


rid of the nuisance of transmission of sound.! men such as Cobden, Bright, Gibson, Layard, 
Some highly cellular texture may be applied to| W. J. Fox, Miall, Sir J. Walmsley, Cardwell, 
walls, ceilings, and floors, which shall resist fire | 20d others, cannot advisedly be excluded: from 
and ordinary decay, allow of finish, and yet | the British House of Commons. 

deaden sound. Who is to invent and introduce | = oe own more immediate department, 
such materials ? They may patent the invention |W, save to regret the loss of Mr. Bell, at 


) . Guildford. Mr. Tite, whose services both in 
and make a fortune, if they will only abate the | the House and in committees have been of 


existing nuisance, and enable us to have solid | value, has gained by a slender majority, and 
party-walls and fireproof floors without being hasa scrutiny hanging over him. Mr. kK. Stephen- 
compelled to hear what is going on up-stairs| son, Mr. Locke, Sir J. Paxton, and Mr. Wm. 








eh their | ears. There is no greater nui- 
Pin. sance in modern houses than that 
of the transmission of sound 
a4) through party-walls. Any prac- 
— * tical, inexpensive, and efficient 
or to means of deadening sound will 
hall, be a great boon. Solid walls and 
ut solid floors transmit sound in 
Mieae the highest degree. The Metro- 
‘ politan Building Act provides 
ete that all party-walls shall be solid, 
Prail and of a certain thickness in 
dine proportion to height and length. 
South \t _How is the evil to be overcome ? 
a ane “ For eight years,” writes a stu- 
Peete dious friend to us, ‘‘ I have occu- 
pied a house in London; and, during 
ie the whole of this time, there have been 
: neighbours having young families. They are | 
RED musical, and, I must confess, labour most indus- 
ae triously at the scales: morning, noon, and night 
one or other child howls and strums, apparently 
on without making any progress.” ‘There is no 
we objection to neighbours’ children learning 
sting of musie and singing : quite the reverse ; but itis 
aio most objectionable that walls should so readily 
© Ena transmit sound, and render the young ladies’ 
— eforts so widely known. Some persons always 
i, & take a corner house, so as to be free from 
aun such nuisance on one side at least. Is there no 
ae remedy ? 
TPE. In nature there are certain simple laws to 
ee vhich men pay little practical attention. Hence 
a tee the numerous blunders constantly made. Solids 
om, transmit sound : polished surfaces reflect sound : 
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and in the next house. 








THE ELECTIONS.—SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


WE have no business—some might say—to 
meddle with party politics; and we are not 
about to quarrel with the division of labour 
which would relieve us from a duty that may be 
performed better by others. Yet, we represent 
interests which are deeply concerned in the 
results of legislation and government, — the 
public interests as affected by our art, and by 
the advancement of science and diffusion of 
knowledge, and those pertaining to the moral 
and physical condition of immense classes,—in 
short, social progress in the wide and compre- 
hensive sense. It is on such accounts that we 
cannot witness unconcernedly, movements in| 
the political world like those which have occu- | 
pied attention during the past three weeks. | 
Indeed, if the objects of politics have any rela- 
tion to the meaning of the term, then the Builder, 
on the score of its usual matter, may claim to be 
a political journal. 

The object of government has been defined to 
be “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” Has that object been followed as yet 
with the same assiduity by Parliament as out of 
it; and what is the prospect for the future? | 
We lament that appearances are not encou- 
raging. ‘lhe course of the elections seems un- 
fortunate in many respects. Without an opinion 
that Liberal or Conservative, Ministerialist or 
Oppositionist, as such, could except to, we 
must say that what has occurred is not credit- 
able to the intelligence of the country. 

On the China question the Ministry may be 
right or wrong,—we believe the former; at least 
it ought to be considered a correct principle to 
enr.ist responsibility to agents: without this, 
efficient service cannot be expected. The punish- 
ment inflicted upon an nef 8 defenceless people 
may be wrong nevertheless. On that we express 
no opinion,—though herein, we do, as we con- 
ceive, better than many who have not inquired 
into the evidence. 

A serious question is, whether the machinery 
of progress at home should stand idle during 


’ the best portion of a year, through any such 
material to absorb or deaden sound. The late| oombination of circumstances. Measures affect- 





cellular substances, and cellular surfaces, absorb 
ordeaden sound. A party-wall built of pumice, 
would transmit less sound than if built of solid 
brickwork; and a chambered party-wall, the 
spaces filled in with small loose particles, would 
absorb more of any sound than a wall of pumice, 
in proportion to the extent of chambering, and 
the character of the material filled in. Pugging 
ot deadening floors is well known: the joists 
ate filled in, betwixt ceiling and floor, with 


| Cubitt, are amongst those connected with our 
| class of subjects who remain. The list of mem- 
‘bers also includes the author of “Féthen;” 
| Mr. Coningham, who has made so many attacks 
upon the management of the National Gallery ; 
Mr. Slaney, we presume the same to whom 
much is owing in regard to the proceedings of 
former Parliaments in matters of the health of 
towns, and the condition of the working classes ; 
Mr. A. B. Hope, and Lord Ingestre. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson was a candidate at Reigate. 

In many cases, bribery, under the guise of 
payments for committee-rooms and canvassers, 
has carried everything. Is not the fact of the 
cost, to a candidate, of an election, itself a thing 
disgraceful to both the Parliament and the 
country? In some cases, the free ard en- 
lightened electors have made a special grievance 
of the fact that their “sweet voices” had not 
been asked for. Or the most abstruse questions 
of our day have been solved in a moment, for 
the sake of electors who required “not a man, 
but a machine.” 

Generally, the “cry” of the moment has 
borne all before it, and electors have been 
oblivious of the interests which, within another 
mouth, they may have painfully before them. 

It is po hon not for us to suggest measures 
of parliamentary reform,—but we cannot but 
sometimes think within ourselves, whether edu- 
cation should not be directly represented,— 
whether, by a modification in the representative 
system, professions and interests, such as those 
of our class, might not have their own voice, 
with advantage to the public good, and without 
being indebted to a mere chance election by 
property or population, —also, whether the 
ministers of the day should not be e# officio 
members of Parliament without votes, and not 
allowed to seek the suffrages of any constitueney. 

It is now long since a prime minister of the 
day opened a session of Parliament with the 
confession that social improvement had been too 
much neglected; and to Lord Palmerston, 
though deprived of some of those who would be 
his allies, we shall not fail to look to remedy 
the long delay. 





REMUNERATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
Our article, last week, on professional remu- 





Mr. Cubitt had some trouble at Balmoral, with ing the lives, morals, and condition of thousands 
certain floors, and remembered that in taking! of our countrymen—but which are not of the 
down an old palace floor (many years before), | nature of ordinary “party questions” —have been 
vast quantities of cockle-shells fell out from | kept unsettled for years, only because honour- 
betwixt the joists. These had been used in| able gentlemen must be verbose and oratorical, 
pugging. The idea was acted upon. Cockles | _ a8 7 = — = 

e effecte rough “ parties.” oes Mr. 
were dredged, and brought: the shells were | })...61i mean to sl that it is better that men 


deaned, dried, and used, with beneficial effect. | should not act by the light of reason, or straight- 


The cellular spaces thus produced absorbed | way on their honest convictions ? 


sound. — It is the country, and not Parliament, which is 
: Patent fire-proof floors, formed with 1700 | now suffering what Lord John Russell, quoting a 
jtists and concrete, are terrible transmitters of | former statesman, called the “penal dissolution.” 
sound. In some new hotels, the nuisance is a It is the country, however, which is itself to 
great drawback : sitting-rooms under bed-rooms, | blame for what has occurred, and what is going 
camnot be used with comfort. But, apart from | on. Our contemporaries of the general press, 


this, iron joists, as often used, ruin the | too, are not holding the position which they 


tilings - . should have as promoters of improvement. So 
> nee iron shows through the plaster long as the people give to the questions called 
gs. 





neration, referred to the case of a single archi- 
'tect, and did not allude to many circumstances 
'which are of importance, as presented in the 
| relations between the Government and Sir 
Charles Barry. Much less did we attempt to 
| settee all the questions about which it is desi- 
‘rable that architects should come to some 
opinion amongst themselves, —if not for the 
purpose of attempting to enforce rights of 
theirs at least, that they may be prepared to 
| make such arrangements as will allow them to 
| devote greater, rather than less attention to 
their duties. We have shown that an architect 
employed by the Government, may have thrust 
upon him any amount of extra labour,—never 
contemplated at the outset,—and is likely to 
receive no consideration for it. That the course 
taken in Sir Charles Barry’s case—assuming 
him to have assented to a fixed sum—is opposed 
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Solid party-walls and fire-proof floors are | 
most desirable, if they can be retained and_ 
means can be added to absorb or destroy sound | 

ly science will accomplish this. Polished 
Surfaces reflect and transmit light: polished 
Steel reflects : polished glass transmits (if both 
are polished) : rough grinding the surfaces 


*stroys the power of reflection and tra'-. x21s- | 


Son. Sound is governed by laws ver’ ..uch as 
18,—if the wave theory be accepted. We 
» therefore, hope to retain our solid party- 


als and our new fireproof floors, and yet get 


“ political,” the first. attention, so long will the | to the law of contracts, we apprehend is obvious. 
real political questions be staved off. Many of | Every day’s experience with builders shows this, 
these last are difficult enough ; but so much the!—for, general clauses — sometimes framed 
more desirable is it to give every scope to their| under the idea that they will include all con- 
solution by men really patriotic, who devote | tingencies — hardly ever have the force ex- 
themselves thereto. But what is it that the | pected,—and justly so. The law and the justice 
constituencies have done? Qualifications for the of the case equally, decide with reference to 
social questions, as well as Parliamentary expe-| the original intention. So much for the treat- 
rience, appear to be valueless. Men unknown ment which the architect of the Houses of Par- 
are preferred to those who are the hope—and | liament has received in the mere matter of 
perhaps the safeguard—of this empire. Indi-| extra-services.* 

vidual opinions may prove wrong ; but statement 
of them is essential to arriving at what is right. 
The Times now sees, if it ever doubted, that 





* We believe it would be even found—in the case of 
the Records—that some instructions to the architect were 
supplied directly, by the Treasury. 
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Amongst the other questions which remain 
unsettled, that of measuring deserves immediate 
consideration. Assuming that the 5 per cent. 
in the case of large works, might be adequate 
remuneration for the design, working drawings 
and specifications, and superintendence, it is 
questionable whether that rate should be inclu- 
sive of adjustment of any accounts, even where 
these refer only to extras and omissions, as 
in the case where there is a contract. The 
few statements which may be found in print, as 
to matters of professional practice, are hardly 
to be quoted here as authorities: some of them 
do, however, include the business of the 
accounts in the 5 per cent.; and such appears 
to have been the principle intended to be 
followed by the Government in the majority 
of cases which have been referred to. On 
the other hand, it is the practice of many 
architects, and especially so with those im 
the provinces, to charge a certain per centage, 
on the amount of extras and omissions both, 
for the duties in connection with the accounts, 
and in addition to 5 per cent. upon the 
amount of contract and eatra works. Where 
the builder’s contract is one for prices, the 
question requires to be settled on_ distinct 
merits. In such case, the architect’s labour in 
superintendence may be even increased: deduc- 
tion from the 5 per cent. therefore, is less jus- 
tifiable in such case than in the other; but the 
architect should be held fully entitled, on account 
of the increased labour in measuring, to the sum 
larger than he couldobtain where there was a con- 
tract. We are aware that the cases quoted by Sir 
Charles Barry do not show that such views have 
been followed practically by the Government. 
It is, however, clear to us, that the architect of 
the Houses of Parliament was placed, even in a 
worse position than the architects were in any 
of the precedents quoted, and without reference 
to the extra services. In some cases, as when 
Mr. Blore was employed at Buckingham Palace, 
and Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, at Windsor, the re- 
muneration was in effect higher than the 5 per 
cent.—since, with that rate, the architects were 
both relieved from the trouble of measuring, 
which it appears was thrown upon the architects 
in the other cases. But, this allusion hardly 
does justice to Sir Charles Barry’s case, which 
involves many points of importance to the pro- 
fession even beyond what have been noticed. 

In connection with the subject of architects’ 
remuneration, some particulars of the payments 
to a Government architect for services of a 
varied character—often required from the pro- 
fession—will be interesting. 


We have now before us a copy of a contract, 
entered into on the 18th February, 1815, be- 
tween the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, and Mr. Nash, “in re- 
gard to his employment as architect,” in con- 
nection with the Regent-street improvements 
and works connected therewith, “and for regu- 
lating his compensation,” as well as a copy of 
“An explanatory agreement,” dated 25th April, 
1818, and which enter into minute ch ig 
filling nearly eight folio pages in the appendix 
to the “ Report from the Select Committee on 
Crown Leases,” dated 19th June, 1829. Nash 
had been employed by the commissioners in 
making the plans and estiniutes in regard to tle 
intended street and the sewer, preparatory to 
the Act of the 53rd of George I1I.* and to 
attend the passing of the Act through Parlia- 
ment; and by the agreement, he received his 
formal appointment as architect and surveyor. 
The remuneration was classed under several 
heads, according to the duties. Thus he was 
to receive remuneration at a certain rate for the 
superintendence of the works of the sewer; 
other remuneration for designs, superintendence 
and adjustment of the accounts in respect of 

ublic buildings, lodges, inclosures, and rail- 
ings, pavements, and similar works (including 
minor sewers), not of a nature to yield compen- 
sation under another article of the agreement,— 
and in rate according as the works were or were 
not carried into execution; remuneration for all 
valuations necessary for the purchase or sale of | 





*« An Act for making a more convenient communication 
from Mary-le-bone Park, and the northern parts of the 
metropolis, in the parish of Saint Mary-le-bone, to Charing: ' 
cross, within the liberty of Westminster, and for making @ 
more convenient sewage for the same.” | 





‘for sale. 


property, and commission on re-sales; a sum 
for his original plans for the new street; and, 
lastly, compensation for letting ground and 
buildings, and the duties of a surveyor con- 
nected therewith. He received also compensa- 
tion for valuing old materials. The explanatory 
agreement is framed to show that the remune- 
ration for letting, &c. was to be in addition to 
any amount allowed for the valuing; and it 
allowed him per centage upon additional valua- 
tions which were required, in consequence of 
modifications in the intended line whilst the 
Bill was in Parliament (joint or derivative in- 
terests, however, entailing but one charge) : 
and in other points it secured the true intent 
of the original contract.—The services of the 
several kinds, and the remuneration for them, 
may now be particularized, following the order 
in which they are named. As regards the for- 
mation of the sewer, in case the expense of it 
amounted to 50,000/. or any larger sum, the 
architect was to receive 5 per cent. on 50,000/. 
that is, 2,500/. and no more ; and if it amounted 
to less than 50,000/. but more than 45,000/. he 
was to receive 5 per cent. on the amount 
expended. But if the expense exceeded 40,000/. 
without reaching the next larger item named, 
he was to receive 5} per cent. on the expendi- 
ture ; if it exceeded in like manner 35,000/. he 
was to have 53 per cent.; if it exceeded 
30,0007. 52 per cent. ; and if 25,000/. 6 per cent. 
No services but the superintendence here are 
distinctly specified—In regard to the several 
public works and buildings not to be let, in- 
cluding the rails, pavements, and other matters 
before referred to, he was to furnish “ the origi- 
nal plans and designs ;” to make estimates, to 
arrange the contracts, superintend the works, and 
arrange the accounts, and for such services he was 
to receive a commission of 5 per cent. And in 
cases where he was called on to make designs 
and estimates for works of the character referred 
to, in anticipation of the requirements, he was to 
be allowed then a commission of 1} per cent. 
and the remainder making up 5 per cent. in 
case the works were eventually proceeded with. 
Where materials from the existing buildings 
were used again, in order to remove any doubt, 
it was agreed that their value should be added 
to the actual expenditure, and the commission 
be calculated upon the whole,—the value, how- 
ever, it seems, being treated as that of old 
| materials. No other compensation, as connected 
with this head, was to oe claimed for valuing, 
where a house or ground should be afterwards 
‘let, thereby yielding compensation under the 
head of compensation for Jetting. —As_ to 
valuations, as of buildings, ground, or materials, 
to the order of the commissicners, with a view 
| to the —— or the sale, Mr. Nash was to be 
allowed a commission of 0} per cent. on the 
}amount paid in event of a purchase, provided 
|the amount did not prove in excess of the 


jamount of valuation; but if the sum paid 
‘exceeded the valuation, or in the event of 
the intended purchase not being made, or in 
the case of a valuation for the purpose of a 
sale, in such cases he was to be allowed 03 per 
cent. upon the amount of valuation: but no 
compensation was to be allowed for valuing for 
purchase, ground or buildings afterwards let, and 
so yielding compensation for letting. In tle 
case of a purchase and re-sale, 1} per cent. were 
|to be allowed on the amount arising or pro- 
' duced by such re-sale, in case such money should 
not exceed by more than 10 per cent. the amount 
of the valuation for sale; but if the proceeds 
should be beyond that 10 per cent. excess, then 
Mr. Nash was to be allowed a further commis- 
'sion,—that is to say, if the proceeds exceeded 
the amount of such re-valuation by more than 
10 eg cent. but less than 20 per cent. he was 
to be allowed a further commission of 03 per 
cent.; aud so on, each additional 10 per cent. 
realized was to give him an additional 03} per 
cent. calculated upon the original re-valuation 
For such remuneration Mr. Nash was 
to take measurements, negociate, and dispose of 
the property as might be required. 

For the stiginal maps or plans of the in- 
tended street, the calculations and estimates, 
engravings and copies of the plans in the course 
of passing the Act, or otherwise in regard 
thereto, and for his past time, plans, estimates, 
and expense in regard to the sewer, up to the 








——. 
5th of April, 1814, “save and except such 
commission as he may be entitled to under ay 
or rey of the other articles of this agrec 
ment,” he was to receive “a gross sy 
Tor the 1 f buildi aml 
or the letting of buildings or ground 

Nash was to o allowed one hall’ seas'e a 
rent as reserved in the leases, to be paid op 
execution of the lease,—for which he was to 
take the trouble of negociating any required 
purchases, to advise as to the letting and the 
covenants for the leases, “‘ to measure and value 
the ground” (retaining, however, his compengy. 
tion where received previously on valuations) 
“to prepare all designs for the buildings” {g 
be erected, to negociate with lessees, to insert 
the plans on leases, and to superintend the 
buildings and repairs required to done ; and 
in case of his death before the completion of 
these matters, his administrators were to be 
able to claim three-fourths of what he would 
have become entitled to. Touching cases where 
the rent reserved might happen to be reduced 
by fine, exchange, or other means, so as to 
render it less than the annual value, or where, 
on the other hand, it might be increased through 
the Commissioners’ purchase (whether they paid 
in money, or by sale of building materials), the 
compensation was to be estimated not upon the 
reserved rent, but upon the rent as it would 
have been under ordinary circumstances. And 
again, where the reserved rent might be increased 
by reason of buildings or improvements made at 
the expense of the Crown, under Mr. Nash’s 
directions as architect, the compensation was 
to be estimated as on ground-rent, or on the 
rent which would have been produced if no such 
improvements had been made,—Mr. Nash being 
allowed his five per cent. as architect, notwith- 
standing. 

It may be interesting to state that it appears 
from the agreement of 1818, that subsequent to 
the date in 1815 before mentioned, Mr. Nash 
had delivered accounts of his claims up to 
Christmas, 1816, and had received a com- 
mission of 03 per cent. on a sum of 619,387/. (or 
upwards of 3,000/.) for surveying, planning, and 
valuing, the estates and property orgie in- 
tended to be purchased, and also upon 56,8600 
(or upwards of 780/.) for valuing old materials, 
over and above the sum of 1,000/. allowed him 
for his plans and desi It may be also well 
to refer to the belief that he realized largely 
through becoming himself the lessee of the 
Crown. This position, however, whilst he was 
acting as the Crown agent or surveyor, involved 
him in many imputations—still sometimes 
— to his prejudice ; but from these he was 

istinctly exculpated by the result of the 
parliamentary inquiry, and there is no doubt 
that to his enterprise in taking ground subject 
to onerous conditions which accrued by the 
improvements themselves, was the source of 
gain to the public. 

These particulars may at the present juncture 
be useful for reference. 





THE ARCHITECT OF THE NEW PALACE AT 
WESTMINSTER AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


In connection with our observations on the re- 
muneration of Sir Charles Barry, and that out 
readers may be made acquainted with all the steps 
taken in the matter, we insert the following protest 
of the architect against the decision formed by the 
Lords Commissioners of ber Majesty’s Treasury, 
respect of his claims, recently delivered by him to the 
Treasury. It has not yet produced any rejoinder. 





“« Firstly,—Because the alleged bargain was, in fact, n0 
bargain, in the true sense of the term, but a dictum of the 
Government of 1839, issued after nineteen months’ pro- 
gress had been made with the works by the architect, 
upon the understanding of receiving his accustomed coll 
mission of 5 per cent. upon outlay, and in contravention 
of an allowance made by the authorities in the Dep’ 
ments of Woods and Works, of that rate of commission, 
which was added by them to the amount of his estimate, 
as approved by Parliament; and because, that althoug 
this dictum, which, contrary to all precedent and profes 
sional usage, had the effect of reducing the just claims b 
the architect to the extent of 10,0001. was yielded to by 
him, at the time, under pressure, his acquiescence was 
conditional, and under a protest both then and on various 
subse *ent occasions made by him, as to its injustice 
withot —_ v rejoinder on the part of the Government; 
payment: de to the architect from time to time, t 
interval, hay.ng been received by him as hae on ee 

Secondly,— Because, even if it be assumed, for the 
of argument, that the dictum of the Government 





constituted a bargain, the circumstances have been ene 
tirely altered, and the conditions upon which it was 
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——— ‘ 
pave been altogether violated, from no fault on the part 
of the architect, whereby such bargain would be rendered 
and void. 
uth irdly,— Because the principle of dictation adopted by 
the Government of 1839 towards the architect, was ordered 
by the Treasury at the same time to be applied to the pro- 
fession at large, in respect of all future public buildings 
thereafter erected, but has never been so applied in an 
single instance. On the contrary, the architects of all 
ublic buildings, since erected and now in progress, have 
n paid, and are still being paid, at the accustomed rate 
of Sper cent. upon outlay, and in some instances at even 
ghigher rate of per centage. 

Fourthly,—Because as the dictum of the Government 
of 1839 could not have contemplated any allowance for a 

eral measurement of the works; which works, being at 
firet contracted for in the gross, rendered all such measure- 
ment on the part of the architect unnecessary ; the rate of 
commission now awarded to the architect by the Treasury, 
namely, 3 per cent. for the ssthetical, and less than 1 per 
cent. for the financial duties which have been unexpect- 
edly thrown upon him, falls far short of the amount of 
remuneration sanctioned even by the dictum of the 
Government of 1839. 

Fifthly, Because considering the difficulties which the 
architect has encountered and overcome in conducting 
during a period of nearly twenty years, the works of a 
building covering more than eight acres of ground, con- 
taining above 1,100 rooms, 19 halls, 126 staircases, and 
more than two miles of corridors, passages, &c. under 
eight successive Governments, subject to the interference 
and interruptions of fifteen Parliamentary and other 
official inquiries, and to the constant, and often contradic- 
tory orders, resulting from opinions expressed both in and 
ont of Parliament, involving extensive changes of plan; 
whereby no less than twelve official residences (now 
eighteen in all), and a large amount of extra accommoda- 
tion have been provided within the building, beyond the 
aecommodation afforded by the original design, thus in- 
creasing the cubical contents of the building more than 
60 per cent. and occasioning constant revisions and recast- 
ings of the design of the entire structure ; also considering 
the difficulties of carrying on the works piecemeal during 
the constant sittings of Parliament, in temporary struc- 
tures, and in portions of the old and new Saitines on the 
same site; the forming of the foundations of the building 
on a treacherous soil, partly within the river, and more 
than 16 feet below the level of high water, and other cir- 
cumstances ; the great amount of extra labours, anxieties, 
and responsibilities, which have thereby been thrown upon 
the architect have not been duly appreciated. 

Sixthly,—Because it is evident that the Treasury must 
be aware of the injustice of its decision, inasmuch as it 
now invites the profession at large to compete for employ- 





ment upon the intended New Public Offices (which are 
proposed to be on a scale of expenditure far greater than | 
that of the New Palace at Westminster), on the under- | 
standing that the architect or architects to be employed | 
= be paid the accustomed commission of 5 per cent. upon | 
outlay. 

Seventhly,—Because after every effort to have the case | 
fairly tested upon its merits, and repeated offers on the | 
part of the architect to abide by the result of an arbitra- | 
tion, on a broad and equitable principle, unfettered by | 
legal technicalities, the Treasury has pertinaciously refused 
to accede to any arbitration whatever, and has determined | 
oe the case in its own hands, and to dictate its own | 

rms, 

And Lastly,—Because, by the decision in question, 
which, practically, as is well known in all cases between 
an individual and the Government, leaves the architect 
little or no chance of a remedy at law; the Treasury has 
committed an act of injustice and oppression towards 
him; whereby the honour and good faith of the country 
are compromised,’? 








A NOOK IN THE TOWER OF 
LONDON. 


In the north aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey, there is ‘a sarcophagus with 
an inscription put up by King Charles IT. to mark | 
the resting-place of the supposed remains of the 
princes who were murdered in the Tower by 
order of the Duke of Gloucester, and buried 
pre but were afterwards removed to the 

y. 

The sight of this record the other day induced 
us to take an opportunity to visit the locality in 
the Tower whence the remains were removed. 


Tradition states that the unfortunate children 
were killed in the gateway called the “Bloody 
ower.” This is now occupied by modern fur- | 
ture, and has lost its original aspect. The 
uief room is of considerable size, and is lined 
with a very thick panelling of wood. There | 
ate also some smaller rooms and dark-looking | 
passages. Whether or not tradition be right in 
connecting this place with the murder, it is 
certain that events have here happened which 
invest the spot with an indescribable interest. | 
.oue part we came upon the machinery for 
raising and lowering the portcullis, such a 
curious relic of ancient warfare, that we have 
= a small engraving of it. There is no 
K: er perfect example in England. Tradition 
Te too, it was in the room in the Bloody 
in Wer that the Duke of Clarence was drowned 

4 butt of Malmsey. Those who visit this 
® of the Tower, by the way, should take a 
ew of Father Thames from the top of the 





way, 
Leaving the w 
I pper part under the fine arch- 
my which leads to the “ Traitor’s Gate,” we 
rg Vour to move the huge door of wood and 
at the east side of the Tower, and having 





| Palissy, Jean Goujon, and Germain Pilon. 


with much difficulty sueceeded in doing so, fiud 
a small entrance which leads to the vaulted 
chamber here engraved, where, in Charles II.’s 
reign, the bones now in Westminster Abbey 
were discovered. 








ON FURNITURE, ITS HISTORY, AND 
MANUFACTURKE.* 


WE now arrive at a period when the tase fur 
classic literature led to the study of the arts asso- 
ciated with it, and produced the era of the Renais- 
sance. Then appeared those great artist minds, 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo; while the demand for 
articles of luxury called forth the genius of Cellini, 
I think 
it is generally agreed that the Italians were the first 
to apply themselves to the manufacture of ornamental 
furniture of the more modern style. They adopted 
in their cabinets architectural forms, which they en- 
riched with a superabundance of ornaments, figures, 
inlaid marbles, &c.; but so elegantly disposed as to 
make us forget the want of constructional character. 
Giuliano, son of Baccio d’Agnuolo, and his brothers 
Filippino and Domenico, are particularly mentioned 
by Vasari as the most talented sculptors of furniture 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Marquetry 
was revived and applied to the. decoration of furniture. 
Vasari names among the most skilful in this art in 


| the fifteenth century Giuliano da Maiano (1460), 


Giusto and Minore who assisted him, and Benedetto 
da Maiano who excelled in the process of conjoining 
woods tinted of various colours, and thus representing 


| building in perspective, foliage, &c. In the sixteenth 


century he mentions Fra Giovanni di Verona (who 
had a high reputation), Fra Raffselle de Brescia, and 
others. This furniture was highly esteemed through- 
out Europe, and Vasari relates that Benedetto da 
Maiano made two magnificent coffers in Marquetry 
for Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, but on 
taking them to him, he was distracted at finding, on 
unpacking them, that the damp weather had softened 
the glue, and that all his beautiful Marquetry was 
detached from the work. 

The large trousseaux chests or coffers of this period 
are remarkable for the richness and excellence of their 
sculpture: they were made principally for marriage 
gifts, and the talent of the first artists was employed 
upon them. The style of this work can scarcely be 
considered appropriate, as it bears the characteristics 
of design suitable for stone rather than for wood. 





See p. 188, ante, Read by Mr. Crace, at the Institute 
of Architects, 
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Tn the latter part of the sixteenth century, the 
Germans had arrived at considerable renown for 
excellence in the manufacture of furniture —both in 
carved work and marquetry. More especially cele- 
brated were those art cabinets (Aunst schranke), of 
which many are still preserved in European palaces 
and collections. Adopting generally the design of an 
architectural facade, they combined in them all that 
was rich in materials and excellent in art: ebony, 
ivory, tortoiseshell, amber, lapis lazuli, jasper, and 
even gems were used by the paiuter, the goldsmith, 
the sculptor, the enameller, the workers in marquetry 
and mosaic, to produce conjointly these truly named 
art cabinets. ‘The manufacture was principally car- 
ried on at Nuremberg, Dresden, and Augsburg. There 


is a fine specimen in the Green Vaults at Dresden,. 


which bears the name of Hans Schuferstein of 
Dresden: a desk which accompanies it is dated 
1568: anoth:r cabinet in the same collection bears 
the name of Kellerthaler, a goldsmith of Nuremberg, 
and is dated 1585. One of the choicest examples is 
to be seen in the Royal Palace at Berlin, and it was 
made at Augsburg in 1616, for the Duke of Pome- 
rania, having been designed by Philip Hainhoff, and 
executed by Baumgartner. Hans Schwanhard, 
another eminent cabinet-maker, who died 1621, in- 
vented the undulating ebony mouldings introduced in 
cabinets of that time. 

In France, through the efforts of Francis I. the arts 
made great progress in the sixteenth century. He in- 
duced many celebrated Italian artists, as Primaticcio, 
Giulio Romano, Benvenuto Cellini, and many others, 
to settle in France, and laid the foundation of that 
taste which has since taken such deep root. Less 
celebrated than the Italian, French cabinet work yet 
arrived during the sixteenth century at great per- 
fection. Bachelier, a celebrated architect and sculptor 
of Toulouse, said to be a pupil of Michelangelo, 
applied himself to cabinet work, and acquired great 
reputation. A cabinet in the Soulages collection is 
said to be by this artist. The celebrated wood sculp- 
tor, Jean Goujon, disdained not to apply his talent to 
this branch of art. Marquetry also was much em- 
ployed by the French at this time. I have alluded 
hitherto to the artistic furniture of the period which 
was required for ornament rather than use, and could 
be purchased only by the very wealthy. The com- 
moner articles of house furniture were still of a rude 
and simple character—good tools and clever work- 
men being scarce. The chairs were generally of the 
ordinary curule shape, of which there are several 
specimens in the Soulages collection, some being of 
simple wood, others inlaid: there were also square 
chairs, with square stuffed backs—all rather rude in 
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make, but sometimes covered with extremely rich 
stuffs, handsomely trimmed with fringes, &c. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the 
Renaissance lost its earlier tastefulness, and, especially 
in Flanders, assumed @ bolder bat “a coarser cha- 
racter. ‘The furniture was picturesque, but had lost 
the qualities of purity of design. The chairs now 
were much altered im form, the legs were turned, 
either plainly or spirally, the backs sumetimes high 
and richly curved—as farniture of a showy kind was 
more generally used: the carving became of a coarser 
and commoner description. 

The reign of Louis XIV. of France introduced con- 
siderable alterations im the arts: richness and grandeur 
now took the place of the purer style of the Resuis- 
sance. For the palaces built by Munsart, where Le 
Notre designed the — and Le Brun decorated, 
it was necessary to furniture which corresponded 
with the splendour of all arownd. It was at tais time 
that, the celebrated Bubl, or Boule, was employed to 
make those cabinets that still bear his name. André 
Charles Boule, borne at Paris in 1642, desired to 
become a painter, but he at last settled to the busi- 
ness of his father, a cabinet-maker, aud the superiority 
of his works attracted the favour of the king, who 
granted him apartments at the Louvre, and named 
him Premier Ebéniste de sa Maison. He thea com- 
menced the grand sevies of cabinets and other farni- 
ture for the palaces of the king and his courtiers : 
what particularly distinguished these, was the kind of 
marquetry in tortoiseshell and metal which was 
invented by Boule, and still called after him. Although 
out of the bounds of strict taste, there is yet abundant 
genius in the works of this master. The patterns of 
his inlay work were full of fancy and beautifal draw- 
ing; and his gilt metal mountings, though detached 
and apparently unconnected, form a maguificent aod 
harmonious whole. His grand inkstands and inci- 
dental furniture show wonderful talent in their flowing | 
curves and harmonious ornaments. The genius of 
Boule is best understood in comparing him with his 
successors : notwithstanding the riehness, there is a 
sobriety in the ornamentation of his works ; while, in 
Crescent and others of his imitators, there was too 
much disposition to profusion of ornament. Another 
man of great talent in designing furniture and orna- 
ments for inlay work was Berain, who was also 
attached to the royal factory. 

Doring the reign of Louis XIV. the arts were much 
encouraged: his minister, Colbert, saw their import- 
ance; and, though a chancellor of the exchequer, he 
was bountiful in founding schools for the instruction 


elegance of his metal works, producing groups of 
foliage and flowers which riva!led nature in the per- 
fetion of their design and workmanship: this artist 
wis, I believe, the inventor of “or-mat ” in metal- 
work, David made the “ meuble de noce” of Marie 
Autoinette, and Gouthier one for the Comte d’Artois 
on his marriage. The chairs and sofas of this period 
had lost the graceful curves of the former reign, aud 
a stiff straight style was ad , Which was, however, 
relieved by the infinite delicacy of the ornamental 
carving. 

The Revolution in France, especially during the 
Reign of Terror, nvust have either ruived or caused 
to wander abroad most of the art-workmen, and for a 
long period a style of art obtaiued which was a very 
poor copy of the classic: this under Napvleon I. was 
modified into the so-called style of the Empire, 
founded on the works of Pereier and La Fontaine, two 
celebrated architects; bat though any style carried 
out by clever men may have a certain merit, there is 
little in this to interest or instruct. The furniture of 
this period was made priacipally of mahogany, with 
little if any carving, the ornamentation being given 
by bronze work of a very flat and meagre character. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, French art 
changed very considerably, and sought for models in 
the Renaissance period. The periodical exhibitions 
of national products, by causing emulation among the 
manufacturers, produced a higher class of art-work- 
men, and also, by the beauty of the works executed, 
caused a great demand forthem. May these words 
of the celebrated Necker ever be borne in mind by 
our Chancellors of the Exchequer :—“ Le gout est le 
plus adroit de tous les commerces ;” which may be 
rendered thus, “That mo kind of commerce has such 
skilfulness in increasing the demand for manufactures 
as taste.” The art of marquetry, which had lain 
dormant since the Revolution, was revived, and wood- 
carving as applied to art manufacture has arrived at 
a very high state of perfection. 

In speaking of the furniture of various countries 
since the Renuissance I have not alluded to our own; 
but as England had not exhibited any peculiar excel- 
lence in this manufacture, I thought it better to carry 
on the explanation of the successive styles through 
those couutries which particularly influenced them. 
While the Renaissance supplanted the Gothic in 
France, Italy,sand Germany, our own country adopted 
the Tudor style, till that was changed into a coarse 
kind of Cinque-cento work named the Elizabethan : 
this continued with various modifications till the works 
of our celebrated countryman, Inigo Jones, induced a 





of workmen in drawing and knowledge of art, and in 
fostering that school of manufacturing art, the tapestry 
manufactare of the Gobelins: this and the royal | 
manufactory of porcelain at Sevres, in executing works | 
of the highest artistic perfection, raised up a class of 

skilled designers and art workmen, who disseminated 
the knowledge they thus acquired in these royal fac- 
tories. Under Louis XV. furniture lost its grandiose 
character, and became more remarkable for prettiuess : 
the forms rounded or curved became more eccentric : 
the ornaments assumed the peculiar style called 
Rococo, which is founded on a system of reversed 
scroll and shell work producing undulating forms, not | 
ungracefal in the hand of a master, but of dangerous | 
facility of execution, and the curse of the common | 
ornamental furniture of the present day. A taste for | 
marquetry in woods seems to have revived, and to | 
such an extent was it used, as sometimes to cover the | 
whole of a piece of furniture. The chairs of this time 

were very gracefully formed in the style called the | 
Cabriole, in which there is no fixed form but con- | 
tinuous enrved lines. As ease and laxurious comfort | 
were essential considerations, the upholsterer’s art of | 
stuffing became an important aid in carrying out this | 
desideratum. Beauvais tapestry of a very beautiful | 
description, introducing flowers, animals, trophies, or 
pastoral subjects, was also applied to furniture. 

In the time of Lonis XVI. a fresh style of orna- 
mentation arose, which is now known by that 
monarch’s nume. It resembles the Renaissance in 
its ornaments, but had nothing of its artistic genius, 
and it mingled delicate foliage, and ribbons, and | 
roses, with the attributes of Corydon and Phillis. 
The furniture of this p-riod is remarkable for the 
elaborate finish of the ornaments, the constructive 
forms being simple and generally without curves. 
Marquetry work in France appears to have reached 
its perfection of finish at this time. Reisner, David 
Reintientz, a native of Neuwied, and Gouthier, were 
eminent cabinet-makers, and celebrated for this kind 
of work. Reisner was remark ble for his peculiar and 
beautiful inlay of flowers, the leaves of which were 
shaded by heat. David Reivtientz produced the 
shades of his marquetry solely by the natural 
colours of the woods, Nothing can exceed the ex- 
tremely fine jointing of the parts of the marquetry 
by these two masters, nor the taste and perfect finish 
with which the varicus woods are combined. | 
Gouthier was celebrated for the exquisite taste and j 





; 
' 





taste for Italian art. The carved oak furniture of the 


| time of Elizabeth and James I. is marked by rather 


exaggerated forms, particularly in the turning, as 
instanced in the bed of Ware and that from Cumner- 
place, illustrated in Richardson’s work on “Old 
English Mansions ;” the tables and buffets, too, where 
the turned work is introduced, present the same 
features : the friezes and panellings have either scroll 
work, or that particular kind of ornament called strap 
work : various specimens of furniture of this period 
and the next century remain at Penshurst, Knowle, 
Hardwicke Hall, and Holland House. Towards the 
time of King William and Queen Anne, the style 
greatly changed, assuming more of a bold Florentine 
character, but the taste seems then to have declined 
till the time of George III. when I think it reached 
its lowest point—a compound of Strawberry-hill 
Gothic and Chinese being considered the most fashion- 
able style. Mayhew and Ince, cabinetmakers, pub- 
lished, in 1750, a work of specimens in this style ; 
and Chippendale, another manufacturer, and an able 
man, also published a collection of designs. It was a 
grand step to work away from these false ideas of 
ornaments, and resume a quiet, simple style distin- 
guished by good workmanship and pure taste: this 
was achieved by our cabinetmakers early in this cen- 
tury. During the last forty years art has grown up 
gradually amongst us, uotil we perceive the full im- 


| portance of encouraging its growth: above all, com- 
_ petition with foreign cowatries has taught us to know 


our own deficiencies. 

I will now say a few words respecting the manu- 
facture of furniture : it will not be possible to give a 
full description of the various details, but an account 
of some of the ornamental processes may be of in- 
terest. 

It is essential for good cabinet work that the wood 
employed be thoroughly seasoned,—far more so than 
for joiners’ work. Except in wainseot furniture, almost 
all of it has, in some part or other, to be veneered, 
the handsomer qualities of wood being too expensive 


—= 
burr of the tree, or a swelling, generally near the 
root. The woods most frequently used for veneer) 
are, the fine kinds of mahogany, rosewood, Satinwood 
birds’-eye maple, walnut, tulip wood, amboyna, The 
ground, having been prepared of the required form, jg 
finished with a toothed plane, on the side to be 
veneered ; and the veener itself is also planed in th, 
same way. The wood is first soaked with water, then 
the sheet of veneer is well dried, and afterwards both 
it and the ground are spread over rapidly with gloe 
and the two parts are brought immediately tozether. 
when joined, it is at once covered with a heated caq] 
either of wood or metal, and afterwards a number of 
screws are applied, so as to press the parts together 
in every direction. 

Marguetry, or the inlay of various woods, is one of 
the most beautiful processes in cabinet work. The 
design having been first drawn on paper, and properly 
coloured, is pricked with a fine needle, so that th: 
outline of the ornament can be pounced on the various 
coloured woods proposed to be employed. These out. 
lines being carefully marked in, are cut with a fine 
watch-spring saw. In most cases the wood forming the 
ground is cut with that of the ornament; so that 
piece cut out of white wood corresponds exactly in 
shape and size with the opening left in the black 
wood, in which it therefore fits, and forms the re. 
quired pattern. In those ornaments which are 
shaded, the effect is given by dipping them in heated 
sand. The various parts being cut out, in the re 
quired tints, are now adjusted according to the design, 
and fixed on paper; afterwards they are applied, 
exactly as veneer, to the piece of furniture. Buhl, or 
Boule inlay is conducted on the same principles as mar. 
quetry, only that the varions ornaments in this kind 
of inlay are cut out of sheets of metal, tortoiseshell, or 
ebony. 

I ove shown that it was the policy of the French 
Government, and is still, to encourage and develope a 
knowledge of art among their manufacturing popula. 
tion. And I acknowledge that much has been done 
by our own, in the establishment of schools of desiga 
in various towns; but it is essential to bring before 
the eyes of art-workmen good examples; to form 
collections of the fine productions of former times; 
aud thus not only form schools of art for them alone, 
but by them educate the popular taste, and hence 
create a demand for what is beautiful. With this 
feeling, I can scarcely believe that the Government 
have decided not to purchase the Soulages collection. 

Think of the museunis at the Hétel de Cluny and 
at the Louvre, ai Paris, and compare them with our 
own, Compare, also, with our own, the French er- 
ports of fancy goods, dependant upon taste—their 
furniture, their bronzes, their paper-hangings, their 
printed muslins, their rich silks,—and then acknow- 
ledge, that as certainly as “knowledge is power, 
taste is commerce. ' 

I will now hazard a few remarks upon the princi. 
ples that should guide us in our designs for furniture. 
I will recite, if you will allow me, two sentences out 
of the report I was suddenly called upon to draw up 
on Furniture at our Exhibition of 1851. 

“It is important, both for the strength and good 
effect of furniture, that the principles of sound con 
struction be well carried out ; that the construction 
be evident; and that, if carving or other ornament 
be introduced, it should be by decorating that cot- 
struction itself, not by overloading it and disguising 
it. It is not necessary that an object be covered with 
ornament, or be extravagaut in form, to obtain the 
element of beauty : articles of farniture are tuo often 
crowded with unnecessary embellishment, which, 
besides adding to their cost, interferes with their us, 
purpose, and convenience. ‘The perfection of att 
manufacture consists in combining, with the 
possible effect, the useful with the pleasing ; and 
execution of this can generally be most suco y 
carried out by adopting the simplest process. 

Though these words are mine, the principles they 
enunciate are from a far higher source, and were | 
lished as early as 1841, by Augustus Weloy Pugin— 
a man now, alas! lost to us—whose memory I revere, 
and whom I look up to as one of the greatest a 


‘of his age—whose genius had scarcely beguu to : 
| known to the world, when he was struck down. | 


rarely mixed with society, and therefore his hi 
attsiaments and great powers of mind were only fuly 
known to the few who possessed his intimacy or 
friendship. For some years previous to his dea 
/had the advantage of his advice and assistance ™ 

| Gothic furniture I made. tab 
I have lately heard it discussed that Gothic furt 





for use in the solid, and also not so likely to stand as 
when laid on a wood of a plainer kind. The ground 


ture and decoration are not suitable to a nobleman § 


house of the present day—that their forms aod appa: 


ea used for this purpose is Honduras mahogany. | ances are incompatible with modern tastesand comte 
: ) 


eneer is wood cut into sheets, about one-sixteenth of 


aninch thick, by saws contrived for that purpose. 
| The wood from which these veneers are cut sometimes 


fetches an extraordinary price. The ornamental 
knotted-looking walnut wood, now so much used, is a 


| But, in my opinion, there is no quality of lightness, 
| elezance, richness, or beauty, possessed by any ¥.” 
style, which cannot, with equal propriety, D° - 

| tained in Medieval furnishing or dooms) 
‘with this addition, that I know no style where 
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principles of sound construction can be so well carried 


ut. 

Returning to the immediate subject of this paper, 
Jet us hope that the principles of true taste will guide 
a3 in improving our household furniture: it is as 
essential in the simple as in the more elaborate kinds. 
Let us avoid gross, exaggerated carvings, which, 
applied without meaning, so vulgarize everything they 
pretend to decorate. Neither let us imitate the 
French in their exuberance of ornament. Let us feel 
that well-considered forms and proportions cost no 
more in their manufacture than distortions, and that 
utility and construction should be the element of 
design. ‘To conclude, in the words of Pugin, “ Let, 
then, ‘the BEAUTIFUL and the TRUE’ be our watch- 
words for future exertions.” 








ARCHITECTURAL NOTES, PRINCIPALLY 
ECCLESIASTICAL—IN HOLLAND, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND. 


ROTTERDAM—AMSTERDAM—THE REHINE, 


Two previous papers have already appeared in the 
Builder, containing observations by the present writer 
on architecture in Central France and in Flanders. 
The following paper contains a few similar notes in 
the countries more eastward. To begin with Holland. 

Generally speaking, the kingdom of the Netherlands 
is not distinguished for any special beauty or gran- 
deur in its architecture, There are, however, some 
peculiarities which may be studied with advantage, 
and others which are interesting from their quaint- 
ness, or from their historical associations. 

Rotterdam was the first town visited. Its aspect, 
like that of most of the Dutch towns, is quaint and 
striking at first, from the interpermeation of land 
and water ; the canals and havens, with their broad 
quays lined with trees, penetrating the town in every 
direction. This quaintness and old-world look is 
increased by the houses in a great majority of 
instances presenting their gables to the street, many 
of them with scrolls and pinnacles in the Flemish 
style. After the first coup d’eil, when the mind 
begins to analyse the component parts, and descend 
into detail, the first impression becomes considerably 
modified, — 

There is great sameness in the street architecture, 
and nothing very striking in each of the houses 
taken singly : the public buildings are in general poor 
and meagre. 

Brick is the prevailing building material. The 
basement story of many of the modern houses is 
carried up in blue limestone of considerable hardness. 

The churches of Rotterdam present for the most 
part nothing remarkable. The national religion is 
Presbyterianism, which has, until recently, affected 
the utmost plainness in its ecclesiastical structures. 

The church of St. Lawrence, formerly the cathe- 
dral, is a cross church, a large part apparently of 
fourteenth-century architecture, but the details are 
miserably mutilated. The east end has a mult- 
angular apse. The nave has three aisles, besides 
chapels carried out between the buttresses and 
groined, The outside walls are brick, with stone 
facings and tracery. The piers and arches, 
internally, are stone. These are bound with 
iron ties, the centre piers under the cross being much 
out of plumb. The present roof of the nave is a 
barrel vault formed with wood, having rough logs 
for tie beams, with large brackets under. The 
window tracery is of flowing lines, but thin and 
meagre. The south side of the nave is undergoing 
restoration : the window tracery is being patched up 
with Roman cement: the choir, internal , is sepa- 
Tated by afine brass screen: the floor of the church 
is paved with monumental slabs of a fine dark ba- 
saltic stone. These have been highly decorated with 
armorial bearings, now much mutilated. 

A modern organ, completed in the year 1840, 
occupies the west end of the nave, It is a large and 
noble instrument. The pipes are left in the natural 
colour of the metal, and highly burnished. The 
elect is exceedingly good. 

The tower of the church presents some good 
features, having bold angle buttresses, with triple 
tecessed arches in two stages above the roof. Above 
this the tower has been modernised. The modern 
uational churches are plain, even to meanness, and 
offer no architectural features whatever. 

ere 1s one church of recent date which possesses 
match merit as a bold and successful attempt to dis- 
card conventionalities, and to consider the object of 
€ structure regardless of traditionary forms. This 


these revesses are s:mi-oct»gonal, and contain gal- 
leries. Tne other four are rectangular, and shallower, 


The building is capable of contaming a very large 
congregation, all able to see and hear. The architec- 
tural effect is simple and grand. Externally, the 
building is brick, with stone facings. The style is the 
modern German Gothic, the detail of which would 
scarcely find favour in the eyes of the Eeclesiological 
Society, but which is, nevertheless, capable of very 
five effects, 

,, The other public buildings are scarcely worthy of 
mention. There is an Boglish church in the heavy 
style of the William III. era. The Stadt-haus is 
somewhat ambitious, having a hexastyle Ionic portico, 
surmounted by a pediment filled by allegorical sculp- 
ture of very grotesque design; the figures in their 
build are thoroughly Dutch. 

The next town visited was the Hague, the seat of 
the Dutch Government, and the residence of the 
monarch. It is a clean-looking, brick-built town, 
containing about 60,000 inhabitants. 

The court end of the town contains some fine 
streets, bordered with large trees, and lined with 
houses of some pretence. The royal palace presents 
nothing remarkable in its external aspect, being a 
plain Italianised building. Immediately opposite the 
entrance stands a noble equestrian statue in bronze, of 
William, the first stadtholder. Fronting the palace 
some new buildings have been erected of brick, form- 
ing a covered cloister, with unglazed windows, having 
open flowing tracery and mullions of brick. The 
brickwork in these is beautifully executed, the curves 
easy and flowing, and the cuspidations sharp and well 
marked. The style is German Gothic. 

The King’s library, in the Lang Voorhout, is a 
noble modern building, in the Modern Belgian style. 
The ecclesiastical architecture is not remarkable. The 
principal church is a Medieval building of brick, with 
brick mullions, and a heavy brick tower. St. Jacob’s 
Church is a building of the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, in brick, with stone pilasters and 
entablature. The plan is somewhat singular being a 
rectangular parallelogram, with semi-octagonal pro- 
jections on each of the sides. The Kloster Church is 
Modern Gothic, with very large windows, and slender 
brick mullions and tracery. 

There are some remains of the original castle of the 
counts of Holland, from which the town dates its 
origin, principally consisting of a large Gothic hall, 
with a timber roof. The Stadt-house, partly built in 
1565, in a semi-Gcthic style, is brick, with stone 
dressings. It has a slender tower, with a projecting 
gallery, and is covered with a cupola. 

From the Hague we departed for Leyden, famous 
for its siege and its university. This has all the ap- 
pearance of a decayed town. The bustle and noise of 
trade are strangers to its quiet streets. The clink of 
the trowel, and the stroke of the mallet, are seldom 
heard. Some of the street architecture is by no means 
despicable. The Broad-street, extending in a gentle 
curve through the town, flanked by quaint old build- 
ings, reminds the visitor of the High-street of 
Oxford. This does not arise, as might be supposed, 
from the Collegiate or University buildings. The 
Collegiate system does not exist in the continental 
universities, and the University buildings are scattered 
in various parts of the town, with no architectural 
pretensions to boast of. The Stadt-house, built in 
1574, is a picturesque building, in the quaint irregu- 
lar semi-Gothic style of the period. One or two of 
the churches are worth mention. St. Peter’s is very 
large, and has been very good. The west end is brick, 
with stone dressings: the south transept is stone. 
St. Pancras is a large cross church, with very long 
transepts. ‘These transepts are very fine, with eight- 
light end windows, and octagon angle buttress 
turrets, breaking into circular above. Over the win- 
dows runs an external gallery, the gables recessed 
back, with three windows to each, and rich tracery 
heads. The east end has a muitangular apse. There 


is a noble specimen of late thirteeuth-century work, 
in mixed brick and stone, but the whole is wretchedly 
dilapidated, and so surrounded with buildings, that it 
is scarcely possible to get a good sight of it. 

From Leyden we proceeded to Amsterdam. This 
renowned city has been called the Northern Venice, 
and doubtless the amphibious character, the thorough 





intermixture of land and water, gives to the two cities 
something of the same general aspect, but here the 
resemblance ends. The Dutch city is of the earth 


‘earthy: there is no ethereal element ont of which the 


—. Reformator Kerke, belonging, I believe, to a | poetical spark can be kindled. Even the genius of 
Cession from the Establishment. The body of the | Ruskin would find it difficult to descant with his usual 
cture is cetagonal in form, probably 80 to 100 | fervid eloquence on the few specimens of the beautiful 
m diameter, with shafts at each internal angle, to be found amidst the dull mediocrity of its architec- 

m which spring ribs meeting at the central point. | ture. 


portion is unbroken by galleries, and is light and | 


ony: From each plane of the octagon a recess is 
‘atried back under a lofty pointed atch. Four of 


In Venice, the greater part of the palatial structures 
rise up sheer out of the water, giving the aspect of 


/2 city built in the sea. In Amsterdam the canals | 





coutaining the organ gallery and entrance vestibules, 


are remains of a tower at the west end. The church | 


which interseet the town in all directious ave lined 
_ qua)s, giving the idea of ditches cut into the 
nd. 

The houses usually present their gable ends to the 
street, and the greater part date from the latter end of 
the sixteen'h to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the polmy days of Holland. The material is 
almost exclusively brick, with dressings of freestone, 
or, in some evses, of limestone. The arvang ments 
are almost universally the same,—a cellar ‘or mer- 
chandize about half out of the ground ; three stories 
of a dwelling-house with three stories of warerooms 
over, crowned with a projecting cathead and pent- 
house,—a very convenient arrangement, doubiless, 
when the ship could lie opposite the merchant’s door, 
and his spices and coffees could be warehoused over 
his head. Great changes have taken place in this 
respect during the last half-century. Lvrge docks 
surrounded with warehouses have been constructed for 
the large ships, and the inner canals are principally 
used for the coasting trade. 

One building peculiarity in Amsterdam an] Rot- 
terdam strikes an architect as very singular. A large 
number of the buildings overhang their founca!ions— 
many as much as a foot or 18 inches ; not by projec- 
tions in stages like the old English timber buildings, 
but by a line sloping forwards from the ground up- 
wards. I was at first inclined to suppose that this 
arose from the sinking of the soft substratum on 
which the bu‘ldings stand, throwing the building for- 
ward at the top, but subsequent observation convinced 
me that they were designedly constructed in this 
manner. The object is probably to keep the walls 
aud foundations dry, but the appearance is unsightly 
and insecure, 

Generally speaking, the buildings in Holland are 
kept in excellent repair. The scrubbing-brush and 
paint are in continual demand to efface the m. rks of 
the mellowing hand of time. The result is a great 
want of the picturesque. Weather-stains and moss, 
the crumbling edge and ragged sky-line in which 
painters delight, are scarcely to be found. Strange 
to say, the only exceptions are the old Gothic churches, 
which are allowed to fall into a hopeless state of 
dilapidation and ruin, or are patched up ia the most 
unsightly manner, without any regard to their archi- 
tectural style.. 

The Royal Palace, formerly the Stadt-house, is the 
finest building in Amsterdam, or probably in Holland. 
Tt was erected about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, in the classical style, with two orders of 
Corinthian and composite pilasters, raised on a base- 
ment, with a central pediment and wings to each 
front. 

The state apartments are exceedingly fine. A noble 
corridor extends round a central court, probably 100 
feet square, vaulted and lined with marble, about 
265 feet wide, and 80 feet high, rich with sculptuare.* 
The great hall is 120 feet long, 100 feet high, and 
60 feet. wide, lined with polished marble for a con- 
siderable portion of its height, with Corinthian 
pilasters and vaulted roof. The walls are adorned 
with many fine bas-reliefs. 

The building is surmounted by acupola, surrounded 
by a gallery, from which a fine view is obtained of the 
surrounding country. 

Near the palace stands the Exchange, built in 1845. 
It is a building in the Grecian style, and possesses 
some merit. ‘The centre is formed by a tetrastyle 
Tonic portico, dipteral in depth, and deeply recessed 
back into the building. This portico forms a propylea, 
towering above the rest of the building, which is com- 
paratively low, with ante at the corners, and doric 
entablature. 

A new Post-office is in course of erection in the 
same neighbourhood, in the modern Italian style, 
built of brick, and plastered with Roman cement. 

The ancient churches are mutilated, modernised, 
and built round in such a manner as to offer no archi- 
tectural features. The modern churches are poor, 
with wooden steeples, crowned with a kind of dome, 
semi-Flemish, semi-Oriental, in style. 

On the whole, the feeling after viewimg the archi- 
tecture of Holland for the first time, is one of deep 
disappointment. Utility and convenience there may 
be, but taste and design are sadly deficient. ‘This does 
not arise solely from want of suitable materials, for 
their neighbours the Flemings have contrived, with as 
great a paucity of materials, to stamp the mark of 
picturesque beauty on the brick buildmgs of Brages 
and Ghent. The genius for architecture, or the asso- 
ciations of which genius takes hold, appear to have 
been wanting in the Dutch character. 

Passing through Utrecht and Arnhem into Rhenish 
Prussia and the banks of the Rhine, we soon arrive 
lat a school of architecture of a very different cha- 
racter. 

The little town of Emmerich, where the Dutch- 
Rhenish Railway terminated until within the last few 











* This is now divided into several separate apartments, 
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weeks, presents some features worthy to be men- 
tioned. : 
The town itself presents the aspect of a quiet 
English country town of about 5,000 inhabitants. Its 
two churches are ancient and rather dilapidated. St. 
Aldegund’s has three aisles, and west tower. The 
aisles are apsidal at both ends: the chancel is also 
apsidal, all covered with groined vaulting, with thin 
ribs, and slightly domical. The principal material is 
brick, with stone coins and tabling. The windows 
have flowing tracery heads of meagre character. The 
tower is brick, with stone coins, without buttresses ; 
in three stages, the upper octagonal, with a stone 
shaft at each angle, and a large blank panel on each 


face, in the centre of which a narrow slit is opened | 


for light. The floor under the tower is paved with 

incised sepulchral slabs of very ornamental design. 
Another, and older church, is situated on the 

extreme edge of the Rhine. It appears of early 





there is no difficulty in determining the general scope 
of its architecture. The details of the original work 
in the piers, arches, vaulting, strings, tabling, &c. do 
not differ materially in principle from the French 
Romanesque, or the English Norman of similar date, 
except that they approach nearer the classical forms, 
and are much less rude than our early specimens. 
There is also in the Rhenish churches much less dis- 
play of the varieties of the chevron, billet nail, head— 
and other grotesque mouldings and enrichments. A 
very prominent peculiarity in most of these churches 
is the open arcaded galleries, with columns and semj- 
circular arches extending round the buildings exter- 
nally, immediately under the eaves. The termination 
of the towers generally has a gable on each face, sur- 
mounted by a low slated spire. 

This style of building, by Hope and other authors, 
has been designated the Lombard, from an idea that 


the revival of ecclesiastical architecture at the com- 


Romanesque work, with additions and insertions of mencement of the eleventh century first took place on 


fourteenth-century architecture. It has originally been 
a cross church without aisles, to which aisles have 
been subsequently added. The chancel has an apsidal 
end and plain semicircular barrel vault. The transepts 
are groined. Recesses are formed in each side-wall of 
the chancel, filled in with stall-work of late date, but 
well executed. There is some good Renaissance carving 
in bench-ends and panels. The tower is brick, with 


| the plains of Lombardy, and that the style was carried 


by the incorporations of Freemasons originated there, 


| into the countries lying to the north. That a great 
‘improvement in church architecture took place at the 
beginning of the eleventh century is unquestionable ; 
that its progress was from south-east to north-west, 


and that in passing through Lombardy some influence 


| was exercised over its development is a fair inference 


slated spire. An open gallery is carried round the | from the comparison of existing specimens ; but that 


tower with semicircular arches. 


| the style either originated in Lombardy, or that its 


The village churches from hence up to Diisseldorf finest specimens are to be found there is a conclusion 
very much resemble each other in style. They are | which we cannot think at all warranted by the exist- 
usually built of brick in three aisles ; the east end of ing state of our information on the subject. 


chancel apsidal. The tower at the west end, with 
broach spires of timber covered with slate. 

Diisseldorf, in its street architecture, presents a 
very modern look. Many of its buildings are spacious 
and handsome. The streets and squares in the quarter 
near the Hofgarten, interspersed with trees, have a 
very fine effect. 

The architecture of the Rhenish churches, from 


Cologne up to Spires and Worms, exhibits features of 


a very marked character, which have attracted much 
attention from architectural antiquaries. 

The attentive study of these buildings is calculated 
to throw much light on the derivation, the early his- 
tory, and the tendencies of Mediseval architecture.* 
That all Medieval art has been derived from the 
Roman, nearer, or more remotely, is admitted on all 
hands, but the particular sources from which each 
country derived its typical forms, the channels through 
which these influences were brought to bear, and the 
peculiar circumstances which modified them in their 
development in each instance, require careful exami- 
nation before any general conclusions can be 
arrived at. 

That there existed at different periods various 


schools or centres of Mediseval art, the influence of 


which stamped their peculiarities on the buildings 
within particular countries or districts, is a fact now 
well ascertained. 

The history of these schools yet remains to be 
written. Indeed, it is only within a period compara- 
tively recent that materials have existed for this 
purpose. The old idea of former writers on the sub- 
ject, founded on partial and imperfect data, that any 
particular country possessed the perfect type of 
Medieval art,—any departure from which was debase- 
ment and degradation,—is no longer tenable. The 
English, the Flemish, the Norman, the Ile de France, 
the Poitevin, the German, the Italian Tedesco, are all 
styles complete and consistent in themselves, as grow- 
ing out of actual circumstances and necessities. This 
subject is worthy of more attention than it has yet 
received. 

The particular district to which our attention is 
now directed is a case in point. Its churches of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries bear a striking resem- 
blance to each other in general character and style, 
with peculiarities which are found nowhere else, except 
in a few isolated instances where Rhenish influence 
has been brought to bear. 

The church of the Holy Apostles, at Cologne, 
approaches probably as near the typical form as any 
which could be cited. It consists of a rectangular 
nave with side aisles. The east end terminates in a 
Latin cross, each arm of which has a semicircular apsis 
covered by a semidome. Above the intersection of 
the cross rises an octagonal cupola, carried on pen- 
dentives. On each side of the choir, at the re- 
entering angle, a slender circular tower is carried up, 
breaking into an octagon above. At the west end 
& square tower rises in a similar style of design. 
There are square transepts at the west end of the nave, 
but these are evidently of later construction, and may 
be fairly ascribed to the-thirteenth century. This 
church has suffered by fire at different periods, and 
has undergone some mutilations and insertions; but 





* Dr. Whewell, in his “ Notes “ 
and the late Thos. Hope, in his “ inant decir 
ve bestowed considerable attention on this subject, , 





Down to the reign of Charlemagne, in the eighth 
century, the churches in the west of Europe had 


_ been rude copies of the classical remains left amongst 


the ruins of the Roman Empire. ‘The west front of 
the abbey of Lorsch, and the building called the Bap- 
tistery of St. John, at Poitiers, are good specimens 
of this style. It is to the Emperor Charlemagne, 
and to his intercourse with the East, that we owe the 
introduction of the first germs of Eastern art, which, 
modified by the peculiar genius of the West, was in 
after ages to bear such abundant fruit.* The cathe- 
dral of Aix-la-Chapelle, built by Charlemagne, was an 
imitation of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, at 
Jerusaiem ; and there can be no doubt that many 
other buildings in the Rhenish provinces, since de- 
stroyed, were constructed under Eastern influences. 
Charlemagne, however, was before his age, and in the 
long period of confusion which followed his death, 
architecture, as well as other arts, well-nigh perished 
from the earth. In the mean time, similar influences 
had been at work in other quarters. Venice had been 
silently growing up to be the mistress of the Adriatic. 
The riches of the East poured into her harbours, 
found their way across the plains of Lombardy, over 
the passes of the Alps, and down the course of the 
Rhine into western Europe, and along with commerce, 
there is sufficient evidence that science and art walked 
hand in hand. It is a singular fact, account for it 
how we may, that the Byzantine influence upon the 
architecture of western Europe did not develope itself 
in the same form in the different countries to which 
it extended. In one it principally affected the general 
plan and arrangement ; in another the domical forms 
of the vaulting; in a third, the polychromic and rich 
character of the ornamentation; in a fourth, the 
sculptures and enrichments of the mouldings. 

“There exist,” says M. Viollet le Duc, in his 
“ Dictionnaire Raisonnée,” “in the East, three plans, 
which have been applied as types to churches: the 
most ancient is the circular, of which the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem is one of the best known 
models. The second type is one derived from the 
ancient basilica, but with the transepts terminated by 
semicircular apses, such as the Church of the Convent 
of the Nativity, at Bethlehem. The third, which is 
the only originally Byzantine plan, is composed of a 
central cupola, carried on pendentives, with openings 
to the four cardinal points, and one or three apses to 
the east end, lateral galleries over the side aisles, and 
a narthex or open loggia at the west end.” 

The church of St. Mark, at Venice, is constructed 
on the type of St. Sophia, having both central and 
lateral domes on pendentives, as well as the side- 
galleries and the narthex. The present building was 
commenced in the year 976, after the destruction of 
an older one probably after the same type. As we 
proceed westward, we find the types of plan alluded 
to above mixed and combined. The church of San 
Michele, in Pavia, built not later than the eighth cen- 
tury, has the form of a Latin cross with apsidal east 
end, vaulted galleries over the side aisles and central 
octagonal cupola carried on peudentives. Many of 
the details of this building show the germs of the 
peculiarities afterwards carried to such an extent on 
the borders of the Rhine. The slender tower at the 
angle of the choir and transept, the double tier of 


* See Viollet le Duc. 
Vol. I. p. 120, 





it.t The statue on t 


arcades round the drum of the cupola, tke open gal. 
lery running up the gable of the west front, ay 
identical in principle with those described in the 
Church of the Apostles. San Ciriaco at Ancona and 
the Duomo at Pisa, both built in the eleventh century 
exhibit some of the same features. : 

If we now turn to the Rhenish churches, and eom. 
pare them with the specimens just alluded to, we fing 
the plan of the Huly Apostles Church very nearly 
identical with the church at Bethlehem, except that 
the latter has four rows of piers, and the former only 
two. 

The central cupola with its pendentives re-appears, 
and the arcades, the slender towers, the galleries, and 
other minor features only sketched out, as it were, in 
the Italian buildings, bere receive their full develop. 
ment. It is interesting thus to trace out to their 
sources and to ascertain the analogies of buildings 
separated by mountain ranges, difference of language, 
manners, and customs; and until this is thoroughly 
explored, the true progress of architecture will never 
be satisfactorily understood.* J. A. Pictoy, 








ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


Ir is some time since we attended one of these 
agreeable réunions, and it was a pleasant surprise, on 
the 2nd instant, to find that they are now held in the 
upper room at Willis’s, the cheerful aspect of which, 
the ample space, and the good lighting, add mate. 
rially to the comfort and satisfaction of the visitors, 
The committee for that evening deserve great praise, 
both for the agreeable company invited, and for the 
interesting display of works of art collected. Less 
crowded and better known to each other than in some 
cases, the visitors chatted in lively groups, rendering 
the evening a true conversazione. Amongst the 
works exhibited were some interesting portfolios of 
drawings and sketches by Richardson, Harttman, and 
Collingwood Smith ; a pleasing picture by a German 
artist, an Italian mother depositing her child at the 
door of a convent, the property of Mr. Walter Fawcett; 
the original sketch of Collins’s “ Gut Finger ;” Mrs. 
Garrick before her marriage, by Hogarth,—piquant 
in the extreme; ‘‘ Roma,” by Harttman, very poetic 
and suggestive, but, nevertheless, open to criticism ; 
a nice, breezy, sea-piece, by E. W. Cooke; a scene 
from “ Macbeth,” by Cattermole, very vigorous and 
effective ; Millais’s cartoon for his picture of “The 
Rescue ;” and many others. Mr. Herbert Watkins 
exhibited some admirable photographs of Balfe, the 
composer, aud Robson, the actor, in several of his 
parts. 

The last of these very pleasant meetings for the 
season will be held on the 7th of May. 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 


THE arrangement of the designs is being pro- 
ceeded with. The exact bi of packages 
received (some of which contain more than one 
design) is 218,—of which 188 were delivered 
up to the 20th ult.; and 30 (from abroad) up 
to the 4th instant. 








THE NEW PARTS OF THE LOUVRE, 
PARIS. 


In our fourteenth volume, amongst other 
illustrations of Paris, a general view is given, at 
. 275, of the additions to the Palace of the 
ouvre, made by direction of the present 
Emperor, from the designs of the late illustrious 
Visconti. The accompanying engraving, taken 
from a photograph of wonderful beauty, repre- 
sents more at ee the front of the centre 
Pavilion, next the Place Louis Napoleon, 3 
the space enclosed by the two new wings i 
called, together with a small portion of the 
arcade, surmounted by statues, on each side 0 
& left side, by the way, 
represents Montesquieu; that on the right 
Mathieu Mole. The design of the Pavilions 
founded on that of the Pavilion in the 
Renaissance Court, built during the reign ° 
Louis XIV. and displays an amount of s¢ 
ture of which we have no corresponding . 
ample. The caryatides, and the details of the 
windows which occur between them, are & 


quisitely modelled. 
CO —"———————— 





* To be continued. ee 

+ A bird’s-eye view of the Louvre and Tuileries of the 
will be found in vol, xii. (p. 131), with s, history") 
buildings (pp. 120 and is7). A plan is given i 





Dictionnaire Raisonnée,” Pp 


¢ See vol. xiv. p. 7, for view of that Court. 
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THE LATE W. H. PLAYFAIR, 
ARCHITECT. 


At the last meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, Mr. James M. Hay alluded to 
the recent death of William Heary Playfair, 
the able and distinguished architect, of Kdin- 
burgh, and after reading a notice of that gen- 
tleman from the Daily Scotsman of the 20th of 
March, he exhibited and described some of Play- 
fair’s designs, and continued with the following 
remarks :— 

Playfair completed his studies at a time when Greek 
and Roman Architecture were considered the only 
styles worthy of imitation, and it is sarprisiug that 
he should have succeeded at all in Gothic architecture, 
the revival of which has been so recent am occurrence. 
Great is the advantage of the architectural student 
in the present day, when every style of art, 
ancient and modern, is illustrated, examined, 
sifted, and analyzed, and we have every reason to 
believe that a greater advance will be made within 


the next fifty years than at any past period. Bat. 


every architect shows a preference to one style 


though educated in several, and Playfair’s forte was. 
decidedly the Greek style. There is @ freshness and 


vigour in these compositions, combined with 30 much 
elegance and delicacy of finish in every detail that you 
recogaise at ouce the work of a master who has 
worked out his subject with love and euthusiasm. 
St. Stephen’s Church, Edinburgh, forming the termi- 
nation to St. Vincent-street, is @ work of 
his. 
the sides or front: the two exposed flanks of this 
building exhibit great power and beauty, and indicate 
as fine a feeling for Greek art as anything I have 
seen; the upper part of the tower partakes, 
unnevessarily of the Gothic, but the whole design is 
bold #nd original. 

The Royal Institution is after the Greek Doric, but 
is a sufficient departure from the temple form to 


stamp it as an original work. An portico 
ter each extremity of the building, and each 
flank is broken by projections surmounted by sphinxes, 


The roof of the colonnade abuts against the cella 
which rises up through the roof, as it were, to receive 
it, making this part of the design exceedingly beau- 
tiful. This, ia my opinion, is the finest of all Play- 
fair’s designs, is @ noble building, notwithstond. 
ing the lowness of the site, which much impairs its 
majesty of effect. 

The National Gallery is very inferior to the Royal 
Institution, and although Playfair’s latest work, will 
not bear the same inspection. 

Donaldson’s Hospital was the result of a competi- 
tion limited to Gillespie Graham, David Hamilton, of 
Glasgow, and Playfair, all three able and eminent 
men, and the latter gentleman was commissioned to 
carry his design into execution, Although in a style 
foreign to bis predilection, he has acquitted himself 
with great ability. The style is late Tudor, with a 
certain infusion of Elizabethan, and his fine classic 
taste is indicated in every detail and moulding, which 
are mot merely borrowed from but are 
drawa out afresh according to his own standard 
of purity and beauty. I may here observe, that 
there is, perhaps, no style more capable of being 
improved in elegance of detail, and in general cha- 
racter than the Elizabethan, and that there is none 
equal to the study of the Greek style, for imparting 
the qualification for doing so. The Free Church 
College was offered for public c ition; the first 
and second premiums were awarded by the committee, 
assisted in their selection by Sir Charles Barry, and 
the work ultimately given to Mr. Playfair, who was 
not a competitor. Ais a design, this building is com- 
pletely marred by the character of the four towers. 
Gothic has been defined as the vertical style, and 
Greek as the horizontal one; but it would be absurd 
to conclude that every vertical line in the one, and 
horigontal in the other, ought to be dispensed with ; 
but certainly Mr. Playfair must have had some 
sich idea, when he designed the towers in ques- 
tion, for there is not a single string or horizontal 
moulding of any description, from the base to 
the parapet. Every Gothie architect is aware of 
the wsthetic value of the string moulds, ia binding 
the edifice together, in indicating and contrasting the 


heights of the various stories, and, im fact, imparting | 


more of the aspiring or vertical principle, than the 
design could have without them. ther portions 
of the college are good, the entrance, and especially 
the quadrangle, is very fine, but the design of the 
whole is generally considered a failure; and this 
arises, in my opinion, from the faulty character of 
the towers, in outline, as well as general treatment. 
The Surgeons’ Hall, in Nicholson-street, is another 
of Playfair’s designs, and is very justly admired ; it 
consists of an octastyle Ionic portico, projecting from 
a main building of small extent on each side; the 
front columns of the portico rest upon a high stylo- 


It is hexagon on plan, with a tower to one of | 


bate, and this is finished by a handsome gateway at 
each end. 

The monument to Dugald Stewart is erectcd on the 
| Calton Hill; and though the idea is borrowed from 
the monument of Lysicrates, it is quite original in its 
treatment, not to mention all the minor differences. 
The columns are nine in number, and stand free, 
there being no cella or inner chamber, as in the 
Athenian exymple. The stylobate is circular, while 
that of Athens is square. 

There are other buildings in and around Bdinburgh 


} from the classic pencil of Playfair, and if they are 


not so numerous as those of some of his compeers, 
they are sufficient to stamp his reputation as a great 
and distinguished architect. One picture is enough 
to prove a great painter, one poem a poct. What is 
desired is quality, not quantity, and in the works of 
Playfair we fiud genuine and sterling merit, 








INFLUENCE OF FASHION ON TASTE. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Lockwood, under the above 
heading (p. 164) treats us to a dissertation upon matters 
of taste as applied to the finishing and faraishing of 
houses in general, wherein, amidst much that is true, 
there is miogled much that is sarcastic,.—much that 
is positively unjust. He has painted a fearfully real 
picture of the horrors and incongruities that certainly 
exist In too many of our modern mansions; aud 
donbtless many articles of so-called ornament would 
be better pliced, and give more joy to the beholder, 
presuming him to have a healthy perception of what 
is ornament, if used to illustrate some of our popular 
professors’ lectures on combustion, in lieu of being 
allowed to usurp the place of honour in our house- 
holds, and drive taste from out the drawing-room to 
consort only with the gardener out of doors. That 
this state of things exists, no one has a better know- 
ledge than myself, and no one feels more pain in the 
possession of it; but it being conceded that a lament- 
able want of taste exists, the question is, how is that 
evil to be met ; and to whom are we to look for an 
improvement ? Mr. Lockwood considers, by arming 
architects with full powers, and allowing the sole and 
entire supervision to them of everything, that the 
remedy is at hand. Alas! until the architects show, 
by a greater preponderance of good works over bad 
than at present exists among their works, that we 
may do so with safety, I am afraid we should be 
scarcely benefitted. And with a house so divided 
against itself as the profession of architecture,—one 
urging the adoption of the Classic, another Medieeval, 
and a third the desirability of an entirely new style, 
each to the total exclusion of all others,—the public, 
or patron, does not know on whom to throw himself 
to have his erring footsteps guided rightly in furnish- 
ing his house, 

It seems to me exceedingly unjust to throw the 
blame entirely on the decorator and upholsterer. They 
have in too many instances, like the architects, no 
voice in the matter, but are compelled, nolens volens, 
to become passive instruments in the hands of their 
employers, disgusted oftentimes with the impropri:ties 
they are compelled to commit; but rates and taxes 
must be paid, and large establishments kept up; there- 
fore, the patron’s peculiar fancies must be bowed to, 
or the shop closed. The disrepute that decorators 
have fallen into, amongst writers upon art generally, 
arises not from their own deserts, but from that love 
of meretricious adornment that unfortunately pervades 
society to such an extent; for were a decorator 
worthy of the name called in (and there is no lack of 
them) and allowed to use his skill, unshackled by 
“ miladi,” we should have none of those incongruous 
elemeuts complained of, None possess a more refined 
feeling for colour, or are accustomed to act with 
| greater reference to the tout ensemble, than the 
| decorator-proper: effect is his grand object. Unfor- 
tunately, in far too many instances, the method of 
| procedure is as follows :—When “miladi’s” drawing- 
| room requires refurbishing, she sends for the plumber 
_ and glazier, who reinstates the square of glass the chil- 
| dren’s ball has broken, or plasters up the water-pipe, 
ruptured by last night’s frost, with alacrity ;—a very 
| worthy man, no doubt, and quite an oracle of taste 
amongst those worthies whom he regularly meets at 
| evensong ; but one who knows no more of the harmony 
of colours, and has no more idea of the difference 
of treatment required, in a room at Haddon Hall 
-and one in Compo-place, than an Esqnimaux. 





This “plain good man” dubs himself decorator, | 


and in that character “miladi” sends for him. He 
| forthwith produces papers that make the beholder 
wink, and “ miladi” thinks them neat; recommends 
| graining for the woodwork, and that the mouldings 
| should be gilt,—tempting, of course, his victim with 
| the most expensive first. The work is done; and 
then “miladi” goes to au upholsterer. He, having a 
| Wife and family to keep, must make a bill: chairs, 
couches, and other requisites which remind of Louis 
| Quatorze, but are not, are exhibited: they are 





——. 
“slightly noisy” in effect, but still only neutral 
offensive; but the carpet and the curtains rego. 
mended are “thrilling ;” and all these things, wig 
pendant fringes from the cornices, — these latte 
rococo in its last stage—like gilded ropes of onions 
are ordered home; and when “ miladi’s ” lord returns 
one evening, he is bid to wipe his shoes, and all the 
glories of the renovated room burst on his gaze at 
once. Of course, at first he shudders, as is natura]. 
but becoming callous with familiarity, he thinks his 
wife a woman of great taste, and writes a cheque, 
Now, why should we become the scapegoats of ql] 
this? Because, forsooth! people persist in ignoring 
the existence of competent professional men, it goes 
forth to the world that decorators are the enemies of 
good taste. A Decorator, 








COMPETITIONS. 


North Shields Mechanics’ Institution —From the 
several designs sent in, the committee have selected 
oae by Mr. John Johnstone, the architect for the 
Exchange buildings, St, Nicholas’-square, Newcastle, 

Worcester Cemetery—When we last heard, the 
plans and designs for laying out the new burial 
ground had not been examined. The reason assigned 
for the delay is the city election, which has put all 
public business out of joint. 

Bowden Church.—A correspondent asserts his 
belief that the appointment of architect in this matter 
has been settled some time, and is at a loss to con. 
| ceive what can be the motive in advertising. 

Cardiff Cemetery.—The first premium of 20/. for 
| the plans of the chapels and laying out of the pro- 
| d cemetery has been adjudged to Mr. R. 6G, 
ines, architect, Newport, Monmouthshire, who 
| will carry out the design. The Burial Board propose 
to purchase thirty acres, and the works, it is supposed, 
will cost about 7,000/. 











THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF DOVER 
CASTLE CHURCH. 


I am greatly surprised to see an article in your 
last publication which conveys the impression to anti- 
| quaries not in the locality of Dover that the old church 
'is mot to be destroyed. If it is not the intention of 
ithe War Department to disturb the ruins, is it not 
somewhat singular that the Secretary of State for 
War should have asked for tenders for pulling down 
the walls and erecting a garrison chapel school on the 
site of the present edifice? Indeed, many have but 
| just finished their calculations of what it would cost 
to pull down the present walls and use the material so 
obtained to form a foundation for the proposed erection. 

A very short time ago the authorities were visited 
with some qualms of consvience, because they had 
committed the gross sacrilege of — the interior 
of the church serve as a coal-store, and orders were 
given to discontinue the practice ; but they seem now 
to have so far recovered themselves as to have come 
to the determination to demolish the sacred edifice 
altogether, and place the venerable materials—which 
so recently they were afraid the coals would injure— 
underground, to form the foundation of a school for 
soldiers’ children, which might just as well be erected 
near the site of the present building as — upon it, 

ERITO. 











DISCOUNTS TO ARCHITECTS. 


IncLosED herewith is a circular from an_irou- 
monger of extensive business, headed “ Circular for 
Architects only,” and offering them 10 per cent. dis- 
count on the prices of the articles, I think it would 
have been more appropriately called a “ Circular for 
Thieves only.” Surely the tradesman who issued it 
is ignorant of the obligations of architects ; or is it 
that his principal customers are some low class 1n our 
| profession which systematically defrauds au employer 
| by certifying for the payment of upwards of 1) per 

cent. extra upon the real value of. works, in order to 
enable the tradesman to pay 10 per cent. to him, the 
| Very person on whom reliance is placed for seeig 
that only fair prices are paid ? 

It is right in the face of this imposture that the 
public should know that every Fellow of the Institute 
of Architects has subscribed a pledge, “ that he wil 
not receive any pecuniary consideration or emolument 
from any builder or other tradesman whose works he 
may be engaged to superintend,” and I believe that 
this is generally retoguised as a principle by respect- 
able architects. F. I. B. A. 

*," We have received nine other letters enclosing 
the same “circular,” with similar comments. 











Institution oF Civ, ENGINEERS.—The a. 
'sion on Mr. Armstrong’s Paper “On High-spe f 
| Steam Navigation, and on the Relaiive Efficiency hc} 
| the Screw-propeller and Paddle-wheel,” has oceup! 
‘three evenings, and was closed on the 31st ult. 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 
Tue first annual report by the superintending architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works, on the 
examination of the monthly returns of district surveyors, enales us to give the following :— 


List of the Gross Totals of Fees received by the Surveyors of the several Districts under the 
Metropolis Building Act, arranged according to Value. 





























| Groups. Districts, bnew tng mea Net Revenue. 
£4 & £ s. d, & 0; 0. 
Putney and Rochampton (9 Months) ........ccsesceeereee 27 9 6 25 00 29 6 
8 ( Penge (9 months) ........ eh dehe ethdiah<¥UVEt oe atadueneccssaeisces 61 56 6 17 7 4 33 18 2 
§ NA MAOIs aacdekscsnctecaes cdenauehchdsaqaddssucdeccesas 47 5 6 21 1 Of 26 4 6 
1 Rotherhithe and Hatcham ..........cccsscsecssscessseseeeeees 7517 8 46 0 0 2917 8 
3° Dtoled Wem QOOR «.0.:02.0...ccarsvsinscssiseposcresscavesenseese 82 8 9 20 2 6 62 1 3 
| 9A St. Paul, Covent-garden, &C......sssesssssererceseeeseeses 105 3 0 70 0 0O* 35 3 0 
Bo SE Girabiee tee Sie ONG. ..i,.ocesecessscscesesiacssdseticcsoesse 109 10 0 40 0 0 69 10 0 
2s Streatham ........cccsceseers eeediens Rapicantedeccasecccocadsadaas 122 10 0 1710 0 105 0 0 
ts HROMOPT, TE. cccccccectecsectcescsecceteese 132 9 0 35 0 O* 7 9 0 
pH St. James, Westminster ..............6. 148 2 9 64 0 OF 79 2 9 
ad Plumstead and Eltham (9 months) ..... 187 18 6 84 0 0 103 18 6 
a 3 St. Giles and St. George, Bloomsbury 189 2 9 27 0 0 162 2 9 
2 PRIORI OOD, veccccandeceictaccecceceecaece 189 15 8 3210 0o* 167 56 8 
% Clapham ind South Battersea .... 189 16 9 4 0 0 144.16 9 
Pal Charltoa, Lee, and Kidbrook....... 189 19 9 37 0 0 152 19 9 
\} Whitechapel ..........ccccesseeees Wav edscacuuadichaiaureacussdacte 193 5 6 33 12 0 159 13 6 
ee MMIII 5c 5.00 dscudccadudsdassansdanctassdadadacetencdéccaces 202 6 8 1410 0* 187 16 8 
Sen St. Martin-in-the-Fields and Soho ........c.00 cecessee ses 232 3 9 None. 232 3 9 
a Limehouse, &€. .......00000+ aie av eieds séed die de ostnawirewneneubeens 24411 9 57 0 0 187 11 9 
28 WU OMNINBNII oc ceccackoccccsascWldhcdcésacs@atuasusssedidasesiaveccte 253 16 0 109 5 5 14410 7 
Ae Northern Division of City ..... acdacacadsentedccasdscidceccse 26418 38 115 0 0 149 18 3 
£3 SIN, aiennsaxc:sieniatinhtirinianinetsncsnieeheis 26614 3 | 8010 0 | 186 4 8 
Aad St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster ............... 276 2 9 50 0 OF 226 2 9 
3 Hammersmith ..rsscccosseresseeseesceceereeseenes forsccvcocccees 283 6 6 142 3 0 141 3 6 
5° i Re Ml pra aiilisainaceoilteaeeineciietliin 28418 0 | 88 0 0 196 18 0 
ES Newington, &c. ........ dcueduetbcnvceetaveitiasclctentcoeveks 295 8 0 | Noreturn.t} 295 8 0 
fas ulham...... 295 8 0 1710 O*| 27818 0 
Greenwich .............seseeeee 302 13 6 133 0 0 169 13 6 
Bo North, Saint Marylebone . 308 12 0 11412 0* 194 0 0 
Oh Wandsworth and Tooting . 310 7 3 64 2 2* 246 5 1 
5S St. Luke, Old-street, &c..... 313 19 6 60 0 0 253 19 6 
ar Eastern Division of City..... 317 19 9 90 0 0o* 22719 9 
23 South Kensington .........ssssessesrerssers 321 8 3 115 10 8* 205.17 7 
nes Southern Division of City ........sscccscesroecersrrcesceeres 323 14 3 | Noreturn.| 323 14 3 
ag Western Division Of City..s..cccsseseccerceceereereereeces 3814 0 3 176 10 0 207 10 3 
og TRGGG TR GUO... <occccccececsccccecceccsccevechsucbecsate Woecceses 386 1 9 157 0 O* 229 1 9 
< South, Saint Marylebone..,...ccccccccrcsscocsesee secceceeees 387 17 6 140 0 OF 247172 6 
es Mile-end Old Town ........ NER ACD CTE 392 14 6 | 90 0 O*| 30214 6 
BR Southwark, &. .......sscssssseoes eeveceoews becle ce esnesecvseeueses 399 19 3 65 0 O* 34419 3 
DOISPK ORWELL. «50.005. se vevrcereetecsadecessvscccsescescecesececs 410 17 6 48 0 0 362 17 6 
2oa? Lambeth co DVUOT) CRMs bss nae si sesedicastccaincctes 413 911 113 0 O* 300 911 
As an Pp ae ar aceaceccdaceess eceeseecence -—" dcnahaseneiaske 414 6 0 169 10 0 24416 0 
5B ewisham, D.8.  ........066 eesevetooose ° 99 18 0 - 
g2e2 Int. D.8. ‘ 35 14 0 eerie ee) ae 
Bees ROME 5 ccc ces 5 ca xiWRa ss 06 tads cscs soudsesdas ch teeceacomnecedecs 43614 3 152 9 6* 284 4 9 
QDeVvewx Bermondsey, &c. 485 19 9 96 1 9* 389 18 0 
North Kensington 492 3 3 146 11 4 345 11 11 
2 1°) Hampstead ......... 504 8 0 149 12 0 35416 0 
Sm 13] | Deptford ........ 571 1 6 | 10015 0 470 6 6 
mnlo Went TSI GION 22. .cccccccscscccssseccccsessschestecsccesceceseee 590 11 3 70 18 520 9 7 
DSS | B]] Paddtgeon cocssss.cscevecvscrtrsssenscccssentenenccnssessecescocens 70719 6 | 160 0 O*| 54719 6 
E Set feel | Hackney onc... sseecssecsecesssssseessnaecs Siitihdannagalien 709 14 9 | 273 0 0 436 14 9 
su R St. George, Hanover-square ......ccssscsseseresereeceseveres 726 9 3 250 0 O* 476 9 3 
Bea: South Islington .........ccsscesscesseeeeeeeee ha vamsaveuadecseny , 727 9 9 196 11 0 530 18 9 
Bag: Shoreditch and Folgate ....c.ssccssssssssssesscssssesccsssnes 917 9 9 | 17210 0*| 74419 9 
a3 : Bow and Poplar........... Dessoegssweseceddacr cd cecescvecctoovscse 956 13 6 125 0 0* 831 13 6 
oge. BEE. PAMORAD . ccccs cascddiccccddecscesssadsoccndischcscumbe weeonanict 7 1,517 17 9 None. 1,317 17 9 
SO 
RAS 19,904 1411 |4,87217 8 |15,03117 3 








































Expenses marked thus * include house taxes. In other cases these excluded, as not being definitely returned, 
t Mr. Porter died in August. 


No rent, 








THE EXHIBITION OF NEW INVENTIONS 
AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE ninth exhibition of inventions at the Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, has now assumed something like its 
matured form, though some rather prominent articles 
in the catalogue have not even yet made their appear- 
ance. Many of those to which we will refer, as well 
as of the others, are recently patented. 

_The first series, in the catalogued order, are “ En- 

gineermg aud Mechanical Appliances,” amongst the 
116 separate articles of which we note (No. 7), an 
automatic scavenger for scouring steam-boilers of 
encrustation, scale, or mud deposit, and consisting of 
metallic articles in varied geometrical forms like 
models of crystals, which move about in the water, 
and scrape and stir the nascent deposit; (83) a 
double-acting centrifugal pump; (43) a railway 
postman, very like an old invention for slipping 
off and on mail bags as the mail train passes the post- 
stations ; (48) flush rails for streets; (49) hollow- 
faced demisemicylindrical rails, also for streets; (71) 
drawings of Bush‘ord’s gas-making apparatus for 
ong away with all nuisance in gas manufacture, 
and (72) his Pavilion gas-works for parks and plea- 
Sure-grouuds; (81) a band saw without joint, for 
cutting eurves and bends heretofore cut by hand; 
(84) the timber-bending machine; (88) a self-acting 
traversing drilling machine ; (89) the lithotemer, or 
steam stone-cutting machine ; (91) drawings of Clay- 
ton’s brickmaking machine; (92) Stoequeler’s eleva- 
tor and observatory; and (98) Howard’s apparatus 
for making moulds for castings, 

In the next series, “Philosophical and Educational 
Apparatus,” we observe (122) Eiliot’s planimeter, a 
08 little instrument for calculating the areas of 
—" ene ra (128-183) Rigg’s educational models 

aah Re a -- 
deh den IM pumps, engiues, mortising machines, 

The next in order are the “ Building Contrivances 
and Hardware.” The first of these is— 





school-rooms or workshops, consisting of wooden 
bricks laid on csphalte ; Holmes, Derby, exhibiter. 

No. 147 is a specimen of wood inlaying, composed 
of sixty-seven different woods ; Rea, exhibiter. 

No. 148. A specimen of the solid Swiss parque- 
terie; Arrowsmith, exhibiter. 

No. 149. Specimens of parquet floors and borders, 
parqueteito panels, and wooden tiles, exhibited by the 
London Parquetry Company. 

No. 150. A specimen of ornamental veneer floor- 
ing for sides of rooms, window recesses, halls, &c. ; 
Sikes, exhibiter. 

No. 151. Roberts’s encaustic tiles for flooring, 
glazed, to prevent tear and wear and to keep dry and 
clean, and indented to prevent the feet from slipping 
onthem. Glazing must tend to show out and pre- 
serve the colours of encaustic tiles. In these speci- 
mens, however, the glazing is unequal, some looking 
highly varnished, and the glazing on others being 
scarcely visible. 

No. 152. Corrugated papier maché for lining port- 
able houses, and for partitions, panelling, and orna- 
mental purposes. 

No. 153. Ransome’s silicious stone, and 154, a 
process of preserving stone: these are interesting 
specimens. 

No. 155. Page’s pellucid chromatic embossed glass. 

No. 156. Imitation of stained glass, consisting of 
sheets of gelatine, painted and inserted between two 
sheets of glass; Myers, exhibiter: a good subject for 
ladies to amuse themselves with. 

No. 157. Enamelled wrought and cast iron, from 
the Patent Glass Enamel Company, Birmingham. 
Besides various household utensils, inclading un- 





coating iron with copper and brass; Tytherleigh 
exhibiter. Here are brass nails made of iron, and 
sheets of iron tinned with brass. This is another 
mode of guarding iron articles from corrosion ; the 
lacquering seems to be complete, and the articles have 
all the appearance of brass. 

No. 162 is an attractive looking show specimen of 
Parvell’s new patent “universal lock,” of which we 
have already expressed a favourable opinion: as an 
exhibition article, this is one of the most noticeable in 
the room. 

These are the chief objects of interest to our readers 
in this exhibition, although there are many others of 
a miscellaneous order to which we might have referred, 
did our limits permit. It will be seen that there is 
not a very numerous list of building trade inventions 
this year, and that, in fact, most of those noted have 
already been described in our columns, as have others 
connected with sanitary science and ventilation, 
engineering, gas, mechanics, &c. to which therefore 
we need not here make any further or more special 
reference. 








EXPERIMENTS ON DANTZIC TIMBER. 


REFERRING to the account of experiments on the 
elasticity of timber, by Mr. H. R. Abraham, at page 
25 of the current volume of the Buwué/der, wherein, 
after giving the particulars of the deflexions produced 
by different weights on a beam supported at both 
ends, and loaded uniformly throughout its length, he 
states, that “°4750 is the multiplier for elasticity ;” 
probably many of your readers may have been puzzled 
to know how this result has been arrived at : perhaps 
Mr. Abraham would not object to add to the value of 
the experiments, by stating what formula he adopts 
to obtain his constant. 
Tredgold’s general formula for a beam, supported at 
: wn Daw “ee 
both ends, and loaded in the middle, is Tx WwW 
constant number, when B = the breadth, and D = 
the depth. both in inches ; L = the length of bearing 
in feet, W = the weight in pounds, and d= the 
deflexion in inches, for the material ascertained by 
experiment. 
In compating the constants given in his own tables 
of experiments, Tredgold takes forty times the result 
40 B.D2d 


of the above formula, thus “Liw. ~* 


But where the weight is uniformly diffused oveT 
the length of the beam, as in the experiments alluded 
to, he shows that the deflexion produced is, to the 
deflexion resulting from the same wei ht collected in 
the middle, as 5 is to 8, or, as 625 is to 1; there- 
fore, to obtain the value of a, for a beam uniformly 
loaded, the formula becomes Ww ae a a. 


Applying this formula to Mr. Abraham’s experi- 





ments ;— 
When W = 8+ons and d = 2°65 then a = ‘0188 
» W=10tons , d= 350 ,, a= 0198 
» W=l14tons , d= 425 ,, a= 0172 
» W=l1bd5tons , d= 480 , a= ‘0181 
4) -0739 
Average valueofa = ‘0185 


If the theory from which the formula is deduced 
were absolutely correct, and the several weights and 
deflexions accurately noted, of course the value of a 
would be the same in each case: as it is, it appears 
that with 10 tons the deflexion was greatest in pro- 
portion to the weight, and that it was least in pro- 
portion when the beam was loaded with 14 tons. 

It will be observed that the value of a here given 
is very different to the multiplier obtained by Mr. 
Abraham. E. S. 








IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 


Mr. BessEMER seems resolved to make the best 
possible use of his process for keeping iron melted 
without fuel. He last month filed specifications of 
other two new patents for further improvements. He 
states that by the ordmary puddling process of re- 
verberating flame and gaseous matter from mineral 
coal on to the molten or semi-molten metal, the iron 
is injured, at great cost; and the object of his first 
patent is.to sustain, without ordinary fuel, the heat 
requisite during a process producing the effect of 
puddling, or during puddling itself, by forcing into 
and amongst the iron particles, through jet pipes of 
fireclay, or iron, jets of air, or other gaseous or 
gaseous with pulverulent matter, containing sufficient 





breakable crockery, and untaintable saucepans, we 
have here specimens of enamelled iron pipes, which | 
look promising for so great a desideratum and sub- | 
stitute for lead. The enamel does not look just so | 
nicely laid ou inside the pipes, however, where it is 
of most importance, as on the outside; still the iron | 
seems to be effectively covered. 





No. 146. A specimen of wood paving for floors of 


No. 158. Specimens of the patented process for 


oxygen to keep up the heat of the metal, so as to 
admit of the puddling or other processes producing 
the same effect. The second patent claims the 
obtainmeat of crude or gray pig-iron, hard white 
iron, or steel, and malleable iron, direct from carbo- 
naceous iron ores, or from any mixtures of carbona- 
ceous ores with oxides or other ores of iron, by the 
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application thereto of a blast of hot or cold air, or 
steam, or of tte 
oxygen or hydrogen, and without requiring any fuel 
except such as is evolved from the said ores of iron, 
and from the gaseous matters forced in. 

It is rather a curious circumstance in reference to 
the essential principle of all Mr. Bessemer’s pro- 
cesses, namely, the dispensing with ordinary fuel in 
his melting processes, that an old author, who wrote 
before Mr. Bessemer could have ever dreamt of his 
new processes, in a work treating of the Japanese and 
their inventions, is said to have stated that they had 
one “ for melting iron without using any fire, casting 
it into a tun, done about on the inside with about 
a half foot of earth, where they keep it with 
continual blowing, and take it out by ladles full, 
to give it what form they please, much better and 
more artificially than the inhabitants of Liége are 
able to do. Sothat it may be said Japan may live 
without its neighbours, as being well furnished with 
all things requisite to life.” 

There is scarcely any mew invention of mark or 
moment, of which traces have not existed in the East 
from time immemorial. Such was the case with the 
screw propeller, with gas, with the compass, and 
many other inventions and discoveries; and new 
instances are ever and anon turniugup, as was lately the 
case with the screw augur and the Bramah lock. Ifthe 
Japanese (a sort of insular Chinese) do really practise 
this new process of Mr. Bessemer’s, depend on it 
** there is something in it,” however much it may as 
yet be involved in difficulties. 








ROME. 
THE POPE INSPECTING M. OVERBECK’S NEW 
PICTURES. 


On the 7th of February the Eternal city was plea- 
santly surprised by the visit which Pio 1X. paid to 
the atelier of the German painter, M. Overbeck, in 
his villa on Monte Esquilino. His visit chiefly 
referred to the picture Al/a Tempora, which is to be 
placed in the Palezzo Quirinal, and which Overbeck 
has completed during his late vé//égiatura at Perugia, 
representing the Saviour disclosing to the future Evan- 
gelist the Secret of the Trinity. Christ is repre- 
sented in a sitting position, a holy vision rests on bis 
brow, whilst the loving disciple reclines at the breast 
of the Divine master, listening to the disclosures of 
his inspiration. The sculptor, M. Haffmann, is 
engaged to execute this fine design as a group in 
marble. M. Overbeck is now painting the “ Sta- 
tions,” as well as an allegory of the Seven Sacra- 
ments. 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Tuart there will shortly be a telegraphic line laid 
down to India, we think, cannot well be doubted, 
whether the Russians, as alleged, are already laying 
one down to Teheran or not. There are now two 
schemes afoot for an Indian line ; but there is a serious 
—— as to the best or most practicable route. The 

uphrates or Mesopotamian line would be 300 miles 
shorter than that by the Red Sea, but the tender mer- 
cies of the wild Asiatics, we fear, are less to be 
trusted to than the casualties of the stormy sea. The 
Red Sea line would be mainly submarine, the Meso- 
potamian chiefly subterranean; and that the wild 
tribes who scour through rather than inhabit the ter- 
ritories adjoining the Euphrates are but too likely to 
be perpetually tearing up the wire, on one supersti- 
tious or ignorant pretence or another, is much to be 
feared ; so that an expensive, or rather an irapracti- 
cable, police would be requisite, as Lord Palmerston 
states that the Company must see to that themselves. 
On the whole, it would seem that the Red Sea route 
is the likeliest to become the established one. Besides 
its more direct purposes and uses, it would, contin- 
gently, be of service to our marine, both naval and 
mercantile, as much of it wonld be coasting in its 
character. The great Atlantic line is on the way. 
Two first-class United States steam-ships, the Niagara 
and the Mississippi, are to come to England, where 
they will be associated with two similar British steam- 
ships, for the purpose of laying down the line from 
the middle of the Atlantic landwards, The telegraph 
is reported as likely to come into operation about 
August next, but we cannot place much reliance on 
that date. There is no doubt, however, that the 
utmost expedition is being used by all who have the 
practical part of this magnificent undertaking to carry 
out.——The Interoceanic Telegraph will thus soon 
put a belt around the globe ; and one question which 
will then arise is,— What will be done about Sunday ? 
Sundays will generally become confused. If the tele- 
graph offices in all parts of the world close on Sunday, 
news arrangements will be greatly interrupted and 
delayed ; for Sunday in one place will of course be 
Saturday or Monday in others. 

Another question suggeats itself to us on examining, 
at the Society of Arts Exhibition, a small piece of one 





| of the Dover sub-marine lines, ticketed as follows :— 
any other gaseous matter containing | “Piece of sub-marine cable taken up off Dover, covered 


with simple gutta-percha,—the electric wire cor- 
roded!” If this were intended to depreciate the merits 
of “simple gutta-percha” in comparison with a com- 
bination of gutta-percha and ground cocoa-nut shell 
beside which it lay, the purpose entirely fails, for the 
copper wire is clearly ot corroded, at least to any 
appreciable extent; but what is very singular, and 
seemingly important, is the fact, that the wire is 
divided into short pieces of about half an inch each in 
length, and as it were beat in at each end, as if some 
mechanical force had been used to shorten each piece, 
leaving small vacant intervals, just as if the wire 
had been so contracted and consolidated that it could 
no longer retain its former length, and so had divided 
itself into separate morsels. If the electric force shot 
through such wires be a concentrative one—more 
analagous to cold, for example, than to heat, 
or to attractive force than to repulsive—as we 
have always maintained it to be, this curious result of 
its continued operation would be explicable. Whether 
it be possible to counteract it by some alternative 
process, is another question: doubtless, the electric 
message will still pass along a wire so disintegrated, 
but in a length of line such as that of the Atlantic tele- 
graph, may it not at length lead to imperfect or more 
expensive working, if not also to other inconveniences ? 
It may be worth noting here that in the fragment ‘of 
cable alluded to the gutta-percha was nearly all to one 
side of the wire, a comparatively thin film only cover- 
ing it on the other side. 








THE TEMPLE FOUNTAIN AND GARDEN. 


WILL you spare a corner in your paper, and lend 
your aid, to save from ruin one of the most charming 
spots in London? I allude to the celebrated Temple 
fountain and garden, now doomed to destruction by 
the benchers of the Middle Temple—an irresponsible 
body, who squander away the funds of the society in 
acts of the most perfect Vandalism. I ask anybody 
who has a taste for the beautiful to visit this spot now 
that the trees are coming into leaf, and say whether 
apy but barbarians could think of destroying it, and 
covering the space with a mass of brick. London 
has surely need of all her vacant spots for the sake of 
health and enjoyment—more especially if they contain 
trees and verdure, such a relief to the eye and the 
mind fatigued. The Bar of the two Temples are 
unanimous in condemning this monstrous outrage on 
good taste and on all that is old and venerable, and a 
numerously-signed petition has already been sent in, 
to be followed by several others in course of signature 
against the measure. Our rulers seem demented : 
but there is a secret cause for everything, and Sir 
R. Bethell could tell it you in this. 

Help us, sir, to save this lovely spot, and receive 
our united thanks and those of posterity. 

R. PATERNOSTER. 








THE SOANE MUSEUM. 

Arrer a long vacation, the collection in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields is again open, and may be seen on the 
Thursday and Friday in each week till the end of the 
month of June, by all persons who apply previously, 
by letter or personally, for tickets of admission. 

Some alteration in the management of this im- 
portant collection is much to be desired: its educa- 
tional value to the public is at present next to 
nothing. It is little better, in fact, than a sealed 
book. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Broughton-cum-Filkins.—The new church of the 
recently consolidated parish of Broughton-cum- 
Filkins is to be consecrated on the 14th inst. It is 
in the Early Decorated Gothic style, from designs by 
Mr. G. E. Street. 

Henley.—On the 25th ult. the school chapel at 
Skirn.ett, in the parish of Hambleden, was opened. 
Tt is intended for the double purpose of providing a 
school for the infants of the hamlet, and a place for 
the occasional performance of Divine service, for 
which it has the bishop’s license. The building is 
very small, and is simple and inexpensive. The 
architect was Mr. H. Woodyer, of ‘Graffham, near 
Guildford, and the contractor, Mr. Courtney, of 
Hambleden. 

Croydon.—St. Andrew’s Church here was conse- 
crated on Thursday in last week. It is in the Middle 
Pointed Gothic style, with turret and bell, and has a 
nave, chancel, and vestry-room, with sedilia, credence 
table, &c. The eastern window is of stained glass, 
representing St. Andrew. The other windows are of 
Powell’s patent stamped glass. The seats are all 
open. The pulpit is of Caen stone, and the font of 
the same material, inlaid with marble panels. The 
building is situated at Southbridge, between the old 
church of St. John’s and the new church of St. Peter’s. 











Mr. H. Woodyer, of Guildford, was the architect, ang 
Mr. Swayne, of same town, the builder. 

Baschurch (Shropshire).—Iu the outlying district 
of the parish of Baschurch, called Weston, Mrs 
Barrett, of Prince’s-terrace, Hyde-park, formerly of 
Prescott, has erected a church, and a parsonage. 
house attached, at a cost of 5,000/. and endowed the 
incumbency with 200/. a year, besides a sinking-fund 
for repairs. The church, which is dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, consists of nave and chancel, with 
vestry and north porch. A turret and spire, contain. 
ing two bells, spring out of the nave roof near the 
west end. The interior is fitted up with open seats 
for about 145 persons, free. The roof is open- 
timbered, and, like the pews, of stained deal. The 
parsonage-house, which stands on the south side of 
the church, is connected with the latter by means of 
a cloister, principally composed of timber work. The 
style of the church and parsonage is geometrical, 
The walling and dressings are of Cefn stone, and the 
roofs are covered with blue Staffordshire tile. The 
architect is Mr. Edward Haycock, jun. of Shrewsbury; 
the builder, Mr. W. S. Rogers, of Beaumaris, who 
recently built the church at Trefnant. The church 
was consecrated on Tuesday before last by the Bishop 
of Lichfield. 

Batley.— A new Independent chapel has been 
opened here this month. It is built of Yorkshire 
stone, in the Early Decorated style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and measures 68 feet by 36 feet, and 30 feet 
in height within (the roof not being open to the apex), 
It consists of the chapel, vestry, with organ-gallery 
over, gallery at the west end, and tower and spire 
100 feet in height, placed at the south-west angle 
ontside the external walls. The whole has been exe- 
cuted from designs of Mr. Michael Sheard, jun. 
architect, at a cost of about 1,700/. exclusive of the 
land. 

Sedgley (Staffordshire).—On Monday week the 
memorial stone of a new Congregational chapel was 
laid by the Rev. T. A. James, of Birmingham. The 
edifice is intended to hold about 400 on the ground. 
floor, with sufficient height in the walls for galleries, 
though at present only an end one for children is 
contemplated. The style adopted is Early Decorated, 
and the material for the walling Gornal stone rubble 
work, with part Kingswood, and Box ground stone 
dressings. The contract is about 1,400/. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, of Wolver- 
hampton ; the builder, Mr. Burkitt, of the same town. 

Smallbridge.—A painted memorial window, by 
Messrs. R. B. Edmundson and Son, of Manchester, 
has been prepared for the church of St. John the 
Baptist, at Smallbridge, near Rochdale. The window 
is for the chancel, and consists of three lights, with 
tracery, and is in the Transition style. The design 
comprises, first, six acts of mercy, three in each side 
light, the incidents of which typify the verse, “ I was 
a hungred, and ye gave me meat; thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; sick, and ye visited me ; 10 
prison, and ye came unto me.” The centre light 
shows the agony in the garden, with Peter, James, 
and John asleep in the foreground, and “The Last 
Supper,” introducing the heads of all the apostles. 
At the foot is Christ bearing the cross, and the 
Crucifixion. The two principal compartments in the 
centre depict the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
The tracery represents the birth of our Saviour, 
John baptising Christ, and Christ blessing little chil- 
dren. All the subjects are under canopies, and every 
part of the window is filled with minute details in 
foliage and geometrical work. ; 

Wakefield—A public meeting of the inhabitants 
was held last week, for the purpose of taking pr- 
liminary measures for repairing the tower of the 
parish church, taking down and rebuilding the spi, 
and reseating the body of the church, &. An estt- 
mate of the cost was laid before the meeting, showing 
that the amount required would be about 8,000/. 
which it is proposed to raise by public subscription. 
After some discussion, the meeting adjourned ust 
the 16th instant. 

Aspull.—The foundation-stone of a new — 
Catholic chapel has been laid at the village of Aspull 
near Wigan. 

Belfast.—The foundation-stone of a new Presby- 
terian meeting-house at the Maze was laid by the 
Marquis of Downshire last week. The building, 
according to the Belfast Newsletter, is considerably 
advanced in erection. It is situated within a — 8 
throw of the bridge across the Ulster Canal. *1¢ 
style adopted ‘is the Early English. Lord ener 
has granted the site for its erection. The outside ‘ 
mensions are 60 feet in length, and 35 feet in breadth. 
It contains a vestibule, with a staircase to an | 0 
gallery in front, and session-room, and other requis! 
apartments in the rear. The front, which is set D& 
about 60 feet from the public road, consists of @ 
gable, in the under part of which is a deeply- with 
entrance doorway of cut stone, having 
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carved capitals and bosses, moulded arch, and other 
omamental work. Over the doorway is a triple win- 
jow,and the gable is surmounted by a belfry, the 
total height of which is about 55 feet. The roof, 
which is of a steep pitch, will have the timber ex- 

sed to view inside, and the timber will be stained, 
and varnished. There are diagonal buttresses at the 
corners, aud three others on each flank. The whole 
fabric is to be of brick, with cut-stone dressings. The 
plan was prepared by Mr. John Boyd, of Belfast. The 
total cost, it is said, will be about 7007. 

St. Johnston (County Donegal.)—The foundaticn- 
stone of the new (R.C.) church of St. Baethen, St. 
Johnston, county Donegal, was to be laid, according 
to the Londonderry Journal, on the 4th inst. The 
site is on a sloping and elevated ground, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the old disfranchised borough 
of St. Johnston, looking out on the river Foyle and rail- 
way. The plan is in the form of a Latin cross, com- 

rising nave, transepts, chancel, porch, and sacristy, 
with a bell gable over the chancel arch. The total 
length will be 109 feet 5 inches, and the greatest 
breadth 56 feet 5 inches. The height to the top of 
the bell-gable will exceed 70 feet. The character of 
the exterior will be simple. The principal light will 
be obtained from traceried windows in the four gables 
or extremities of the cross. In the interior the 
chancel arch will form an important feature, from 
which six steps will lead up to the high altar, which 
will have all the arrangements necessary for the cele- 
bration of mass, provided in the building, including 
sedilia, piscina, credence, shelf, aumbry, reredos, 
screen, &c. The roof timbers will all show, and will 
perhaps be stained and varnished. The whole of the 
work is being carried out from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. W. Godwin, architect. 
Mr. Gore, of Londonderry, has contracted for the 
supply of all the cut-stone work necessary for the com- 
pletion of the building. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lincoln.—The accommodation at the County Lunatic 
Asylum, on Bracebridge-heath, having become in- 
sufficient, it has been determined to enlarge the same 
by raising the wings one story, and adding two back 
wings at the ends of the old wings. Drawings for these 
additions have been prepared by Mr. Thomas Parvy, 
the Kesteven county surveyor, and tenders were opened 
here on the 12th March, from the following contrac- 
tors. Quantities supplied :— 


TEPID vccscnaceccsans £11,000 0 0 
3 NEE 10,500 0 0 
Huddlestone (Lincoln) ... 6,763 0 0 
Holmes (Liverpool) ..... . 6,750 0 0 
Young (Burslem) ......... 6,556 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate ...... 7,187 5 0 


Mr. Young’s tender was accepted, and the works have 
been commenced by opening a quarry close to the 
asylum, on land belonging to the county. Mr. F. W. 
Gill has been appointed clerk of works. 

Bampton.—The opening of the church-school at 
Aston, in this parish, is to be celebrated on the 13th 
inst. The building has been raised by the contractor, 
Mr. Robert Plaster. The architect is Mr. Castle, of 
Iffey, near Oxford. 

Poynings.—A school for this village, it is said, will 
shortly be commenced. The first and only design 
the Government would sanction was too costly for an 
agricultural parish, containing only two or three 
tradesmen and as many farmers for contributors. 
Another set of plans have, however, been prepared, in 
which the chief architectural points have been pre- 
served, and Mr. Teulon, it is hoped, will have suc- 
ceeded in getting the approval of the reduced plans, 
and then the work will at once be commenced. The 
committee will be responsible to the builder. They 
now, according to the Brighton Guardian, only 
require about 1007. more than is already promised. 

Wolverhampton.—The new school-rooms in con- 
nection with Queen-street Congregational Chapel are 
completed. The building has been erected at the 
back of the chapel, with frontages towards Market 
and Castle streets. From the former are the principal 
entrances, four in number, the one adjoining the 
chapel being the entrance to the chapel and vestries : 
the centre one of the remaining three leads to a lobby, 
thence into a large room adapted for the holding of 

ectures and week evening services, with seating for 
about 200 adults: the others are staircase entrances 
fading to the upper floors for boys and girls respec- 
tively. The further accommodation on the ground 
floor are the deacons’ and minister’s vestries and an 
infant school, the latter having a distinct entrance 
from Castle-street. On the first floor is a large 
school-room, 58 feet by 34 feet, with recessed dais for 

€ superintendent at one end and two class-rooms at 
the side, through which admittance is gained to the 
galleries of the chapel. On the second floor are the 
reading and discussion class-rooms and library for the 


tion of the floor being appropriated to seven class- 
rooms. In the basement are the heating-apparatus, 
builer-rooms, and cellars. The building is throughout 
heated by hot water, the work in connection therewith 
having been executed by Messrs. Perry and Sons, of 
Bilston, and lighted by gas in every room. The 
exterior of the building is Italian in style, executed in 
red brick and stone dressings. The cost, including 
fittings, will be about 2,5007. The architects were 
Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, and 
the contractor, Mr. Elliott. 
Tamworth.—At a special meeting of the local 
board of guardians, it has been resolved, by the cast- 
ing vote of the chairman, to accept the tender of 
Messrs. Ferguson and Allen, of Nottingham, in pre- 
ference to that of Mr. Parnel, of Rugby, whose esti- 
mate was moré than 50/. lower than any of his 
competitors. The preference was shown to Messrs. 
Ferguson and Allen on account of their engaging to 
complete the work in a shorter period than Mr. Parnel. 
Six months, it is said, is the time fixed. 
Dewsbury.— The directors of the West Riding 
Union Banking Company have accepted tenders for 
the various works required in the erection of their new 
bank and manager’s house, according to drawings and 
specifications by Mr. Michael Sheard, Jun. architect. 
The probable cost will be from 3,000/. to 4,000Z. 
Durham.—tThe works for the Durham Female 
Training School have been let, and will be commenced 
immediately. The contracts amount to 4,346/. 
Aberdeen.—About twenty years ago a benevolent 
physician in the city of Aberdeen, Dr. Watt, gave a 
donation of 1,000/. for the establishment of a house 
of refuge for the destitute, and subsequently bequeathed 
an estate of eighty acres of land, near the town, for 
the purpose of supporting a reformatory for juvenile 
offenders, The rental having accumulated to a sum 
sufficient for the erection of suitable buildings, and 
donations having been received towards the support 
of a new reformatory, the building was erected, and 
opened on Wednesday week, in terms of the Reforma- 
tory Act for Scotland. 





RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS.* 


For an Improved Lathe for Cutting Fluted Mould- 
ings. JAMES ANDERSON, JOHN M‘Laren, and 
JoHN Bryant, City of New York. Claim—1. The 
adjustable rotating cutters attached to shafts, which 
are fitted in frames, the frames being fitted and work- 
ing in pendant guides attached to the adjustable 
block. 2. Placing the leg between centres, which 
are attached to a swinging frame fitted on a recipro- 
cating carriage; the leg being turned or rotated 
between its centres as the carriage moves by means of 
the inclined slot in the ledge or plate, and the lever 
and gearing. 

For an Improvement in Lathes for Planing 
Metal. Wiu11asm W. Husparp, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Claim.— Arranging the tool carriages, 
slides, or supports, on the vertical sides of the frame 
or bed, in combination with arranging above such 
slides, and so as to project from the sides of the 
frame and over the slides, covers, or guards, whereby 
the slides are protected from dust, chips, or other 
matters. 

For an Improvement in Cutting Metals. RoBert 
Anpverson, U.S. Army, and Aaron H. VANCLEVE, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Claim.—The use of the 
parallel table, revolving table, and traversing table, 
in connection with machinery for punching and shear- 
ing metals, when the said tables are constructed and 
operated for cutting and punching straight, curved, or 
irregular forms in metal. 


For an Improvement in Cutting Files. CHARLES 
Mixer, City of New York. Claim.—Fitting the 
chisel 1o work in a stock which rests upon the file 
blank itself, or on a pattern of a similar form moving 
with it throughout the whole length of the movement 
of the blank under the chisel, and serves as a stop to 
the chisel. 

For an Improved Machine for Sawing Marble and 
Stone. Gerorce J. WarpweLt, Hartley, Canada. 
Claim.—Suspending the swinging saw-frame from 
levers, when arranged as described, and constructed 
with or without the circular bearing surface, resting 
on the friction roller or rollers, in the end of the 
vertical lever or levers attached to, and swinging with, 
the swinging saw-frame. 

For Improved Self-acting Head and Tail Blocks 
for Sawing Milis. A. S. Warsripce, Burlington, 
Vermont; patented in Canada, July 28, 1853. 
Claim.—The combination and arrangement of the 
T shaped carriage blocks, connecting rack, and 
setting-off shaft, whereby a self-operating carriage of 
any desired length or compactness is produced. Also, 
the self-setting off device, composed essentially of the 
ratchet, disks, adjusting stop, and stationary cam. 


Books Received. 


The Abbey of Saint Alban: some Extracts from its 
early History, and a Description of its Conventual 
Church. Second Edition. Intended chiefly for the 
use of Visitors. London: Bell and Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. St. Alban’s : Langley. 1856. 

THE Guide which the Rev. Dr. Nicholson drew up of 
his Abbey Church, was an elaborate and most trust- 
worthy one; and we on a previous occasion made 
some use of its contents. It has now reached a 
second edition. It is to be wished that all our 
churches were illustrated with equal ability and re- 
search. Such a hand-book is not only instructive to 
the visitor, but invaluable to the future historian of 
the fabric treated of, as it gives a vast fund of refer- 
ences to available sources of reliable information : the 
rev. author of the one under notice seems to have 
spared neither expense nor pains, having even 
travelled to Cologne to gather authentic materials. 
Dr. Nicholson’s love for the venerable building in 
which he officiates is reflected in his book. 





Pre-Raffaellitism ; or, a popular Inquiry into some 
newly-asserted Principles connected with the 
Philosophy, Poetry, Religion, and Revolution of 
Art. By the Rev. Epwarp Youne, M.A. 
Loudon: Longman, Brown, and Co. 1857. 


Tue pith of this interesting and clever book, so far 
as it relates to architecture, appeared originally in 
our pages,* and we need therefore the less excuse 
ourselves for having allowed it to remain so long 
without notice. It deserves and has obtained atten- 
tion. The writer is earnest, acute, and in parts 
eloquent, and it is not too much to say that he is the 
most powerful opponent that Mr. Ruskin has yet 
found. His zeal occasionally overruns his discretion, 
showing how too much praise provokes too much 
abuse. Mr. Young feels this himself, and says in his 
preface,— 


“ caning: may be fairly set down to a defensive 
object; something to a sense of that very peculiar asser- 
tion of his supremacy, of which it may be said, as of 
oppression, that it ‘maketh wise men mad ;” and some- 
thing to an ever growing jealousy of the materializing 
tendencies of the day we live in, and that disposition to 
sink the subjective in the objective—the moral in the 
physical—the feeling in the knowing, from which I cannot 
disconnect many things in the Turner controversy.” 


The writer takes up with warmth the cause of the old 
masters. In reply to the complaint that Guido and 
the Caracci were Kclectics, he says,— 


** Let us know, then, where Guido found his ‘ Aurora;’ 
and Annibal Caracci his ‘ Three Maries ; and Dominichino 
his frescoes of St. Andrea della Valle. Show me a figure 
any of them took from their predecessors, as Michel- 
angelo did from Orcagna, and Raffaelle from Masolino. 
The charge is utterly untenable. The bees of Hybla were 
not more guiltless. 

What then was this ‘ Eclecticism?’ Was not this its 
virtual language? All former art has been the art of 
schools. But each school has had its master genius, its 
special excellence and special fault. Study all, without 
enslaving yourself to any. Observe the good, avoid the 
bad, and this as standing on the vantage-ground of their 
collective experience. Painting is not copying figures, 
but thinking thoughts, feeling feelings, and then giving 
thought and feeling its plastic utterance. Learn thoughts 
and feelings from your own hearts : learn the lan e for 
their expression from those who thought and painted 
before you. Such, I take it, was substantially ‘the 
Eclecticism of Guido and the Caracci.’ It was essentially 
the eclecticism, not of materials, but of a mode of utter- 
ance,—the manly eclecticism of independent action and 
native genius. How long has such eclecticism been deemed 
acrime? Or what is to be henceforth the course of the 
‘ingenuas didiscisse fideliter artes?’—to have studied no 
school ? to have studied one school? or to have studied 
every school? ’”? 


He maintains, too, the goodness of the present 
time as opposed to the medizeval period :— 


‘© We are money-making people,” he says; *‘ I read on 
the frontispiece of our Royal Exchange, that ‘ The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ We reared, the other 
day, a Temple to Commerce, poetically called a ‘ Crystal 
Palace,’ but which might have been called with prosaic 
truth the eighth ‘ wonder.of the world.’ Our monarch in- 
augurated it with prayer and benison; and whilst the wide 
world was making pilgrimage to it, its sacred solitude, each 
returning seventh day, made un isguisable confession of 
the ‘ Lord of the Sabbath.’ There is another fact I would 
dare to match with all the upholstery confession of the 
middle ages. Show me the equivalent to a money-lovin 
people putting its hand into its own — not to buil 
proud towers, but to emancipate degraded savages ; giving 
twenty millions, not at the bidding of an imperious 
monarch, or a tyrannical priesthood, but at the spon- 
taneous call of the national conscience, and by the imme- 
diate instrumentality of the national will. There is a moral 

randeur in this ‘ money grant,’ that sinks the Pyramids 
into littleness. As for Christian heroism, what can histo 
chronicle or poetry invent, of Godfrey, Richard, or 8t. 
Louis, that does not pale before the simple details of that 
poor despised Patagonian mission of the other day? I 
will not content myself with even the names of ‘ Wightin- 
gale’ and her noble sisters.” 


Against the dictatorship of utilitarianism our author 
protests strongly: admit that all employment of 
columns, save for what on the very straightest prin- 
ciples are for actual use is wasteful, vicious, and in- 





* Selected from the lists published in the Journal of the 





use of the Young Men’s Institute, the remaining por- 


* ¢ Revolutionary Architectural Principles.” Vol. XIV. 





Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. 


pp. 161, 171, 203, 227, and 260. 
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admissible, and away goes all that makes architecture 
a fine art :— ° 


“Tf the word ‘ useful’ stand for anything short of what 
is necessary, then its distinction from ‘ the ornamental’ is 
but one of degree also. The absolute contrast is a false 
contrast. ‘Useful’ means, I suppose, conducive to a 
proper purpose. If, then, comeliness, befittingness, 
accordance with the great instinctive sympathies God has 

e us of,—accordance with the great master outlines 
and indelible emblazonry of his own workmanship, be, as 
I suppose they are, conducive to a proper purpose (and 
this is what I mean by ornament,—all besides or beyond is 
but disfigurement), where can you draw an absolute line 
between the useful and the ornamental? Who will say 
that ugliness is not an inconvenience? Or what would be 
thought of him who, reading ‘ Truly the light is good, and 
@ pleasant thing it is to behold the sun,’ should straight say 
6 Amen; for light and heat give us corn and cabbage !’” 


Even those who dissent altogether from Mr. Young’s 
views will find much to interest them in his book. 








Hiscellanea. 

Tueses.—A correspondent of the Literary Gazette 
(March 14th) writes an interesting letter from Thebes. 
He says,—“ At present I have three gangs of men at 
work at selected points in the Dra-aboo-neggeh, the 
Shekh-Abd-el-Goorneh, and the neighbourhcod of 
Der-el-Medeench—the two extremes, and the centre 
of the necropolis ; and I have another body of forty 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, where I am 
anxious to take the chance of examining every pro- 
bable spot, before removing that party to the Western 
Valley, where there isa strong feeling that other 
royal sepulchres, besides the very few now open there, 
remain to be discovered.” 

Royat Institute oF British ARCHITECTS.—At 
the next ordinary general meeting of the Institute, to 
be held on Monday evening, the 20th instant, the 
Royal gold medal, the Institute medals, the Soane 
medallion, and the prize in books, will be presented 
in conformity with the award of the special general 
meeting, held March 2. Earl de Grey will preside. 

THE SUNDERLAND BatHs AND WASHHOUSES.— 
Sunderland holds rither a distinguished place com- 
pared with some other towns in reference to its 
patronage of baths and washhouses; and, according 
to the Shields Gazette, they continue to increase in 
ro estimation and revenue. The izcrease in the 

t winter quarter was as follows:—Number of 
bathers, 81 ; washers, 2,855; and the hours during 
which the establishment had been used had also 
increased to the extent of 155,048. The receipts 
during the same period had increased from bathers 
16s. 7d. and from washers, 64/. 15s. 84d. giving a 
total increase of 65/7, 12s, 33d. By far the larger 
amount is from the washing department, which is 
found to increase at a ratio of 10 to 1 over the baths. 
The baths in summer weusther, however, furnish a 
large source of revenue to the establishment, whose 
income is now nearly 1,000/. a year. The total cost 
of the building has been about 4,0007. so that the 
corporation are actually deriving a substantial revenue 
towards the reduction of the rates in addition to the 
indirect benefit conferred on the population in in- 
creased cleanliness and health, The building has been 
in operation about six years, and was specially designed 
as a model self-supporting establishment, by Mr. 
Oliver, of Sunderland. 

Rattway Trarric.—The trafic returns of railways 
in the United Kingdom, published for the week ending 
March 21, amounted to 406,342/. and for the corre- 
sponding week of 1856 to 390,383/. showing an 
increase of 15,9597. The gross receipts of the eight 
railways having their termini in the metropolis 
amounted to 165,739/. and last year to 164,824/. 
showing an increase of 9157. The increase on the 
Eastern Counties amounted to 284/.; on the Great 
Northern to 766/.; on the Great Western to 884/. ; 
and on the North-Western to 8,1977. But from this 
deduct 547. decrease on Blackwall ; 1,742/. on South- 
Coast; 935/. on South-Western; and 1,485/. on 
South-Eastern: together, 4,216/. The receipts on 
the other lines in the United Kingdom amounted to 
240,603/, and last year to 225,559/. showing an 
increase of 15,044/, 

Parnt ON PortLanp Stong,—I should think that | 
your correspondent who wishes to remove old paint 
from Portland stone without injuring the latter super- | 
ficially, might accomplish his object by using rubbers 
soaked with the liquid known as “benzole,” or 
*coal-tar naphtha.” I now always use “ benzole” to 
extract the oil in my analysis of “ white-lead ” | 
paint, and the like, for which purpose it is admi- 
rably adapted : it ought, therefore, to prove useful in 
the renovating process, which is the aim of your cor- | 
respondent. As the fluid in question is somewhat | 
volatile, it might be mixed with a little oil to coun- 
teract this property. A strong solution of pearlash, 
or caustic soda,—the latter prepared, by adding 
slaked-lime to a solution of the commercial carbonate, 
would probably have the same efficacy. 

' Wentworts L, Scorr. 








NAPOLEON AND THE BIRMINGHAM ARTISTS, — 
The French Emperor has goodnaturedly agreed to 
lend the Birmingham Society of Artists the valuable 
pictures by Delaroche, Vernet, Delacroix, and others, 
sent by him to the Edinburgh Art Exhibition at the 
Scoitish Royal Academy. They will, therefore, be 
handed over for exhibition at Birmingham at the 
close of the Edinburgh Exhibition. 

Houses wWitH STEAM-POWER. — The Coventry 
Herald advertises houses with steam-power to be let. 
This plan, as we have before noted, is likely to be 
found advantageous to the working classes: in this 
case it will combine the advantage of the factory with 
the comforts ofhome. Thebuildings are not yet erected. 
They are to be from designs by Mr. Murray, the 
architect of the Coventry Corn-Exchange, with drain- 
age complete, from plans by Mr. Robiison. Messrs. 
Cash are the proprietors, who also propose to erect 
school-rooms, reading-room, library, &c. One im- 
portant regulation is that persons taking these houses 
are not required to work for Messrs. Cash. 


Rep For Corripors AND HALLS PAVED WITH 
Tites.—A brush dipped in the water which comes 
from a common ley, or in soapy water, or in water 
holding in solution a twentieth part of pearlash, is in 
general drawn over the tiles. This washing thoroughly 
cleanses them, carries off the greasy spots, and dis- 
poses all the parts of the pavement to receive the dis- 
temper. They are then left to dry. Dissolve in 
eight pounds of water half a pound of glue: while the 
mixture is in a state of ebullition, add two pounds of 
red ochre, mixing the whole with great care: apply 
a coat to the tiles, and let them dry. A second coat 
is applied with Prussian red, mixed up with drying 
linseed oil ; and a third with the same red, mixed up 
with size, When the whole is dry, rub it with wax. The 
third coat may be dispensed with, if pulverized litharge 
be mixed with the previous colour, which will then 
become more drying. The operation may be shortened 
by reddening the new tiles with a preparation of the 
serous and colouring parts of ox blood separated in 
the slaughter-house from the -fibrous part. This 
preparation is exceedingly strong. Ifa single coat of 
red bole, mixed up with drying linseed oil, be then 
applied, it may soon after be waxed and rubbed. This 
application is solid, and costs less than the former. I 
have seen in a house inhabited for thirty years, the 
floor of a hall painted in this manner, where the 
colour still retained its lustre without being in the 
least diminished.—Tingry, “ Painters, &c. Guide.” 
8vo. 1816. 

Fatt or a Rattway Briper.— The metal 
bridge crossing the railway at Attyflin, in the county 
of Limerick, Ireland, fell in last week, completely 
blocking up the line. Fortunately, no one was 
seriously hurt. 


SHockine Rattway ACCIDENT IN CANADA.— 
Upwards of seventy lives have, it appears, been lost 
through the giving way of a bridge over a canal, on 
the Great Western Railway of Canada, near Hamilton, 
while the train from Toronto to Detroit was pass- 
ing it, with about eighty passengers, including, it is 
said, many of the principal inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, The breaking of an axle on the locomotive 
was-said to have been the cause of the accident; but 
the Daily Colonist attributes it to the faulty construc- 
tion of the bridge: it says, — “The bridge breaking 
down with the locomotive on it, whether an axle 
were broken or not, settles the matter of inadequate 
construction. The obstruction, whatever it was, is 
the only thing that we can detect that tore down the 
bridge, for we are unwilling to conclude, after the 
trials it has had, that it gave way under the bare 
weight of the locomotive.” 


EMIGRATION OF THE UNEMPLOYED.—The first 
body of emigrants to Australia (several with families), 
under the auspices of the “‘ Wellington Emigration 
Fund,” will leave London on the 16th inst. in the ship 
Essex. They have, it is said, been carefully selected 
from unemployed artisans who joined in the move- 
ment resulting from the late meetings at Smithfield. 
The funds of the association are, it seems, increasing. 


Wren’s Mover or St. Pavut’s.—Permit me to 
inform “ Ex-Architect,” through the medium of your 
columns, that there is a very fine set of drawings in 
existence of Wren’s original model for St. Paul’s; 
consisting of geometrical drawings made by measure- 
ment from the model, and perspective views. I was 
favoured with several of these drawings as illustra- 
tions to the paper read before the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, which was fortunate enough to provoke the 
suggestion that something should be done to rescue 
the model from its present condition. Those who saw 
these drawings will, I am sure, agree with me that if 
“ Ex-Architeet,” and any of his friends, ean persuade 
theif author to engrave and publish them, an addition 
would be made to our English architectural literature 
of the highest value ; and a lasting memorial of what 
T fear will soon fall to pieces from sheer decay will 
have been secured. T. Roger Smiru. 


“Emporio [raLtano.”—The endeavours of the 
Count Montemerli to establish an Institution in Ttaly’s 
behalf appear to have been received with favour. The 
Institution is to be for the encouragement and dif. 
fusion of the moral, scientific, and industrial resources 
of Italy. The scheme includes a Review, the first 
number of which, in three languages, has been pub- 
lished. 

ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY.—Sketches 
and drawings for the plates to the “ Dictionary of 
Architecture” are being invited. The following list 
contains some of the articles it is considered desirable 
to illustrate in the next parts :— Cancellum, Cande. 
labrum, Canopy, Cantiliver, Capital (Medizeval) 
Casino, Catacomb, Catafalque, Ceiling, Cemetery, 
Chancel, Chantry, Chapter-house, Chateau, Chimney. 
piece, Chimney-top, Church (Plan), Cinque-Cento, 
Clerestory, Cloister, Corbel, Corinthian, Cornice, 
Courts of Law, Crocket, Gross, Crypt. 





TENDERS 


For Hackney New Chapel. Mr. H. A. Darbishire, 
architect. The quantities supplied by Mr. Lavender:— ° 


Chapel. Spirettes. Totals, 


w+. £4,349 


Ashby and Son ......... es 
3,797 


A es sna iee ses ds vib 


Patman'‘and Fotheringham 3,645 
J. Smith 3,630 
G. TD, Carter ...ccracacee tasacee 3,300 


For farm-house and farm buildings, at Caterham, 
Surrey, for Mr. Alfred Parker. Mr. John Dwyer, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 


House. Buildings. Totals, 


oF Sry onepanaces 

Wardle and Baker 

Ward ‘ 

Lucas, Brothers 

Shepton and Parsons 

Macey 2,997 

Patman & Fotheringham 3,083 
* Accepted. 





For certain alterations and additions to the Wolver- 
hampton Union. Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, architects, 
Quantities not supplied :— 

Elliott, Wolverhampton ......... £5,485 0 0 
eet Measham 4,898 0 0 
Beech, Wolverhampton (accep.) 4,699 0 0 


For warehouse fittings, for Messrs. H. BE. and M. 
Moses, Cannon-street, City. Messrs. Tillott and Cham- 
berlain, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Ashby and Horner .. 
Bran and Son 

Lawrence and Sons. 
Rider ....00 shady seseess 


iy 
Brown and Co. .....sscsseeseees 
Ashby and Sons (accepted) 


eocoosesososo 
oocosoesoo 


For taking down and rebuilding the nave, aisle, porch’ 
and vestry of the parish church of Coaley, near Dursley? 
Gloucestershire. Messrs. Jacques and Son, architects :— 


Walland Hook, Stroud 

Jones and Son, Gloucester 
Harrison and Watkins, Coaley... 
Hayes, Gloucester 

Niblett, Gloucester (accepted)... 


1177 12 0 
1,177 0 0 
1,075 0 0 


For a new Parsonage, in the parish of St. Werburgh, 
Derby. Messrs, Giles and Brookhouse, architects. Quanti, 
ties supplied by the architects :— 

W. 4H. and J. Slater.............0006+ £1,625 0 2 
8 0 


G. Thompson 
E. Thompson (accepted) 


Por a Villa, 
Bethnal-green, 
tects. 


yy ag to be built at Victoria-park, 

or Mrs. Edwards. Messrs. Morris, archi- 
Quantities supplied :— 

Messrs. Ashby and Sons 

John Jeffrey 

J. Hickmott 

J. Atherton 


BOsooooooSo 
Seecoscosoofo 


| 





fam = 8 ate bet Bo ——<—$—$———— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

8. ¥. (the office named is very respectable, we believe)—J. RB 
(any demonstrations sent us shall receive attention).—E. W.- 
Wilfred. —C. B.—B.—J. C—H. E.—R. R.—F. C—F. B. T—- 
R. W. W.—E. M. B—W.—W. P.—B. and L.—F. W. @.—T. W.- 
J. W.—G. and’B.—Urgent (not too much).—J. A. P,—C. &= 
J. D.—G. W. B—J.L.—H, E. K. (all right).—J. 0. B. (send the 
collector to your landlord).—G, E. L.—W. H. T.—E. W.—J.4.H- 
—E. W.~F. and F. H.—F. ©. (next week).—Gothick—J. M. H— 
Jackplane—Sykes.—M. T.—J. D. P. (shall appear,—W. H~ 
Lille (it is not our fault we have not given it before).— 

“ Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adcresses. 





NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertiste 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be 


addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





